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Inclination may run in the same direction as duty; 
but the direction of inclination does not in itself decide 
the direction of duty. When duty runs in the oppo- 
site direction from inclination, the only safe thing. to 
do is to go in the opposite direction from that of inclina- 
tion. In other words, it is often the case that one must 


have a care to do what he doesn’t want to do, and not 


todo what he does want to do. 


Every person is, in one way or another, changed 


by his accidental or his purposed contact with exter- 


nal forms.of evil. If he resists or rebukes them, he 


is purified, strengthened, and ennobled. If he coun- 
tenances or yields himself to them, he is weakened 
and degraded. It is not the stone in our pathway 
that throws us down; but it is our own blindness to it, 
or our disregard of it, that causes us to stumble; for 
the stumbling is only a part of our own motion. We 
would do well to consider that external evils do not 
harm us, but that we harm ourselves by our attitude 


toward, and our conduct with relation to, them. 


Hard work is better than easy work in almost any | enjoy himself, than an older person does. 
line of effort; yet many a man shrinks from the task | body admits. A child suffers at heart more keenly, 
assigned to him in his special sphere of duty because | when he does suffer at heart, than does an older,per- 
he finds its doing to be hard instead of easy. ‘“ How | son. 
do you like your new place?” asked an elder man of | power of enjoyment is made a proverb. A child’s 
@ younger one. “Oh! it’s a pretty good place, only | power of mental suffering is hardly thought of by the 
it’s all up-hill work there,” was the reply. “ Well, 





most good work is up-hill work in this world,” rejoined 

the elder. “ Down-hill work doesn’t amount to much 

in the long run, ° It seldom is work that is worth one’s 

doing.” Down-hill work is easy, and uf-hill work is 

hard. In fact, it is because a man can go down hill 

with his work without ‘any need of his working, that 

makes down-hill work’ so attractive to the average 

man as he’is. 

Not only are there mysteries in the spiritual teach- 
ings of the Bible, but there are perplexities in the 
Bible record of facts. ©The element of patient faith 
ig, necessary in both: departments of study; and he 
that believeth shall not make haste. While there are 
no disproved. facts in the Bible narrative, there are a 
good many facts which are yet unproved. Skeptics 
are too ready to claim that an unproved fact is a dis- 
proved fact ; and over-zealous believers are too ready 
to deny that there are unproved Bible facts. One of 
the puzzling statements of the Bible narrative has 
been the record of Moses’ powdering the-golden calf 
and making the powder of gold to float. After all 
the silly things that have. been said on this subject, 
pro and con, Mr. Patterson Du Bois makes a simple 
explanation in the pages of The Sunday School Times 
this week, which throws fresh light on it all, Mr. 
DuBois was for years in the assay department of 


who have supposed that an unproved Bible fact throws 
any discredit on the accuracy of the Bible. 


1n preaching or in teaching, a great deal depends 
on the plan and method of the sermon or the lesson; 
but the study of the plan and method ought to be 
with a view to the practical effect on the hearer or 
learner, and not to the result on the sermon or the 
lesson. A man ought to think more of the heads of 
those to whom;he goes, than of the heads of the dis- 
course he is preparing for them. There is such a 
thing as being ‘so absorbed in the substance and 
presentation of the message as to lose sight of one’s 
mission as a messenger ; and in such a case a finished 
discourse may be finished in its influence as soon as 
it is finished in its delivery. Ifa house is on fire and 
its inmates are asleep, it is better for an outsider to 
forget the logical order and the rhetorical finish of an 
address on the evils of a conflagration and the specific 
consequences of remsining in a burning building, 
than for him to fail in dead ¢arnestness in his endeavor 
to wake up the’sleepers, ‘even if he does it ungram- 
matically. Study is important as a preliminary to 
any good work in the line of preaching or teaching ; 
but the aim of study in the declaration of a message 
from God should-be to the enabling of the messenger 
to reach the ear and the heart of the one to whom he 
is sent of God with that message; not to complete 
the finish of the me¢ssage as.a model for other mes- 
sage bearers. _ 
¥ 


ry 
A child enjoys himself more heartily, when he does 
That every- 


That is not recognized by everybody. A child’s 





world generally. Now and then the deliberate suicide 


of a child because of some little disappointment to 

which an adult would hardly have given a second 

thought, startles the community, and is spoken of as 

a very remarkable occurrence. Yet, as a matter of 

fact, and as a matter of course, a child’s intenser sensi- 

tiveness gives it the same added power of suffering as 

of enjoyment; and the little ones about us have a 

harder time of it in the days of their childhood than 

we know anything about—save as we remember our 
childhood, and retain mote or less of its freshness in 
our maturer years. We'say that we “take things 
more philosophically as we grow older ;” whichis 
only another way of saying that we grow tougher 
hearted. But even if this be the case with ourselves, 
let us remember that the little ones who lack our 
measure of philosophy deserve, therefore, a larger 
share of our sympathy. It is good to have the light- 
heartedness of a child: :It is hard to have the heart 
racking sorrows of a child. Children deserve our 
love, and they need. our pity. Moreover, because 
children are so sensitive, they demand considerateness 
of treatment from us all. It is a cruel thing to dis- 
regard a child’s feelings. It is a perilous thing also; 
for children are the charge, as well as the example, of 
the followers of Jesus. ‘ Whosoever shall cause one 
of these little ones that believe on me to stumble,” 
says Jesus, “it were better for him if a great mill- 
stone were hanged about his neck, and he were cast 
into the sea.” 





GAIN OF A TWOFOLD VIEW. 


Two eyes are better than one; but two eyes are of 
service only as they act together for the giving of a 
twofold view of oné aiid the site thing. One eye is 
not enough to enable @ man to see one thing to the 
best advantage. Twoeyes would be more than enough 
if they could not work together so as to bring out one 
object into greater distinctriess, Here is the differ- 
ence, and it is a great difference, between having eyes 
that are single and having a single eye. 

It is by the combined operation of our two eyes, in 
their independent.and co-operative working, that we 
judge of the position and form of the simplest objects 
within range of our vision. He who is deprived of 
one eye is liable to misjudge both distance and form 
in looking at objects near or remote; and it is only 
by his becoming intelligently familiar with the con- 
sequences of his defect that he is enabled to overcome 
them in a measure by making due allowance for them. 
A young man who lost an eye by an accident found, 
as he returned to his desk, that when he attempted. 
to dip his pen in the inkstand he was liable to miss 
his aim, and to fall short of or'to reach beyond the 
inkstand’s mouth. Only by repeated experiments 
did he learn how to gauge his action correspondingly 
with his imperfect—and so misleading—sight. Chil- 
dren sometimes gain a practical knowledge of this 
truth by experimenting in its line. They will, for 
example, set a small cork on a ledge before them, 
and, with one eye closed, will attempt to knock it off 
from the ledge. In most gases they will fail to hit 
the cork on the first trial, becase they use but one 
eye in looking at it, whereas a twofold view is essen- 
tial to its locating in their mental vision. If, indeed, 
they had the power of turning their two eyes in oppo- 
site directions so as to look at two corks at the same 





try 


time, the case would be no better with them; for one 
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eye is not enough to give a full and fair view of one 
thing. It is the two eyes turned separately from 
their two points of view, at one and the same thing, 
that bring out to their possessor a clear and intelli- 
gent sight of that which he looks at. Not in the 
one eye by itself, nor in the two eyes working apart, 
but ia the two eyes working together while working 
separately, is there the possibility of that twofold vis- 
ion which is the normal vision. 

A familiar illustration of this truth is found in the 
photographic stereograph, which is a unified twofold 
view of the object photographed. The primitive 
photographic camera has but one eye; hence, of 
course, it gives a one-eyed view of that at which it is 
directed. That one-eyed view, like every other one- 
eyed view, is flat and partial. Now, merely to mul- 
tiply eyes to .a photographic camera, unless those eyes 
were to work together in bringing out one and the 
same view, would only multiply flat and partial 
views, as reproduced by that camera. But when, as 
in the stereoscopic camera, two photographic lenses 
fire brought to bear on the same object, at different 
angles corresponding to the visual angles of the two 
eyes of a man, two separate yet correspondent views 
are reproduced; which, when looked at by the two 
éyes of the same person; through two separate yet 
correspondent lenses, stand out in raised vividness as 
a thing of reality, instead of as a flat and partial pic- 
ture, And so it is that only as we can carry the idea 
of the unified twofold view of an object of vision into 
our sight-seeing in any and every realm, can we see 
truly, as well as clearly, in the direction of our best 
observing. 

‘In many a case it is true that two pairs of eyes are 
needful to that twofold vision which is essential to a 
correct mental view of an object of sight. The two 
sides of the shield must be looked at from opposite 
directions, at one and the same time, in order to their 
intelligent observing in their separate distinctness ; 
and it takes two persons, seeing separately yet seeing 
€o-operatively, to secure that twofold view of the two- 
sided shield without which the shield cannot be seen 
and known in its diversified completeness. It is not 
enough that the two pairs of eyes be directed at the 
same shield; if they be directed from the same stand- 
point, they are but duplicates of each. other.. Nor is 
it enough that they be directed ‘at’ the same shield 
from different standpoints ; if their separate observa- 
tions be not brought together, they are two different 
and apparently contradictory views. The two views 
must be unified as one twofold view, or they give no 
advantage over the one partial view, or over the two 
views which seem irreconcilable, ; 

“It is by this bringing together of different but cor- 
respondent views of the same heavenly bodies, from 
¢o-operating observers at different earthly stand-points, 

that the distances and the'size and the movements of the 
stars are computed intelligently. No one pair of eyes 
could compass this. Nor would any number of pairs 
of eyes tend to.its compassing if they merely looked in 
their isolation, without any relation to the lookings of 
others. When the transit of Venus is to be calculated, 


‘ one party of observers goes to the ends of the earth ia 


one direction, and another party goes to the opposite 
ends of the earth. From their different stand-points 
these parties observe the planet independently ; and 
after this they come together to compare the results 
of their separate observings, in order to secure a uni- 
fied view of the differing yet corresponding observa- 
tions. And only in some such way as this does any 
one person obtain for himself a knowledge of the 
heavens he looks at, beyond the possibility of his own 
unaided seeing, 

In applying this principle to the realm of intellec- 
tual vision, there are two main errors to be guarded 
against. It being-obvious that two pairs of eyes are 
better than one pair, it is important to bear in mind, 
on the one hand, that each pair of eyes must have its 
own point of vision ; and, on the other hand, that the 
two pairs of eyes, seeing independently, must be 
directed at the same object with a desire to aid, and 
to be aided by, the other pair of eyes in bringing out 





that object in unmistakable distinctness. Not two 
views which are identical, nor yet two views which 
are deemed each complete in itself; but two. views 
which complement each other, and -which together 
make the unified twofold view,—-these are the views of 
truth which are the perfection of human truth-seeing. 

There are persons who’ want’ others, especially 
their immediate friends, to see all trath just as they 
see it. They expect others to have their stand-point 
and their angle of vision, and hence to perceive no 
more than they would perceive.if they were the only 
observers in all the world. To such persons there is 
duplicated vision, but there is no-twofold vision. 
They would never know more than .one pair of eyes 
could show them. Again, there are persons who want 
to-see by themselves and for themsélves whatever they 
look at, just as they can see it’; and who, because they 
want others to do the same thing, would have their 
view and the view of others. recognized as different 
views, without any attempt to reconcile their differ- 
ings. And this they think.is having and allowing 
independence of mental vision,. Such persons have 
no gain through the observations of other eyes than 
their own. The one partial view which they obtain 
from their own single stand-point of vision is the only 
view they ever secure, however wide is the circle of 
their keen-eyed friends and lequaintances, And 
these two classes of observers comprise by far the 
larger part of all the observers in the realm of men- 
tal vision. 

In order to secure the full sdiedithge of a twofold 
view of truth, a man must look at the subject inde- 
pendently from his own point of mental vision, while 
a correspondent observer looks at the same subject 
independently from his point of mental vision ; and 
then the two views must be looked at as two indepen- 
dent and correspondent views through the lenses of a 
mental stereoscope, by means.of. which the two views 
will seem as one view, even while they have more 
value than two views. It is not always, however, an 
easy matter to unify two corresponding mental views 
by bringing them into mental focus. ‘Sometimes, 
indeed, on looking into an accurate stereoscope,, on ig 
sees the two views, beneath it as conflicting. views 
lacking even the distinctness of:.a single : flat view. 
The trouble, in such a case, is not in the view, but is 
in the looker’s eyes, which, for the time} are not:work- 
ing together. ‘As, however, the looker. persistently 
looks and looks, with a confident desire to see: the 
unity of the different i impressions, the lines grow clear 
to his eyes, and the picture rises up before him in its 
vivid prominence. So it sometimes is in the effort to 
find the unity of the two views of truth presented by 
two lenses of a mental stereoscope. There must be a 
patient and a confident looking for that focal view 
which shall unify the two impressions so that their 
result shall be an advance on any single impression. 
And when that focal view is attained to, the effort 
that it has cost is counted the wisest of outlays. 

The possibility of such sight-seeing as this, in the 
realm of mental vision, pivots on the coming together, 
in persistent co-operation, of two independent and cor- 
respondent sight-seers. Itis a rare and blessed privi- 
lege to find two eyes that match our own, while they 
are wholly independent of them. It is to-the power 
of this twofold vision that Sidney Lanier pays tribute, 
when he says of his gain from his doubie self’: 

“By the more height of thy sweet stature grown, 

Twice-eyed with thy gray vision’set in mine, 
I ken fair lands to wifeless men unknown, 
I compass stars for one-sexed eyes too fine, 
No text on sea-horizons cloudily writ, 
No maxim vaguely starred in fields or skies, 
But this wise thou-in-me deciphers it: 
Oh, thou’rt the Height of heights, the Eye of eyes.” 

Let no one be satisfied with his own partial and 
imperfect view of truth, however clearly.it may stand 
out before his mental vision, when he -tan secure as 
its vivifying complement that.other view from another 
self, ‘which shall transform-the part into a whole, and 
the flat picture into a well-rounded reality! He who 
has never seen more than one pair of eyes can show 
him, is to be pitied. He who refuses the help of a 





——<——=>= 
second pair of eyes, when he could have them, jg 
deserving not of pity, but of blame. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS, 


No Bible-site in Palestine has beeri discussed with 0 
much of earnestness and for so many years, as the site of 
Golgotha, For fifteen centuries the traditions of th, 
Christian Church have pointed for its locating to the spot 
within the modern city of Jerusalem on which stands the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre: * But the present century 
has done much to dissipate the errors of tradition con- 
cerning sacred sites in the Holy Land. ‘Nearly fifty years 
ago the Rev. Dr. Edward Robinson, in the first volume 
of Biblical Researches, argued fully and learnedly againgt 
the correctness of this traditional site. In concluding his 
argument, he said, of the probable location of the Holy 
Sepulchre: “ The place was probably upon a great road 
leading from one of the gates; and such a spot would 
only be found upon the western or northern sides of the 
city, on the roads leading towards Joppa or Damascus,” 
About the time of the publication of this intimation by 
Dr. Robinson, the rounded hill-top above a cavern known 
as Jeremiah’s Grotto, a little to the north-east of the 
Damascus Gate of Jerusalem, was pointed « out as the pos- 
sible site of Golgotha. From that time to this the newly 
suggested identification has grown in favor. Writing of 
its history some years ago, Dr. Selah Merrill said: 

As regards the question, Who first suggested the hill above 
Jeremiah’s Grotto as the probable site of the crucifixion? it 
may be that this honor belongs to an Ameritan who was dis. 
tinguished in quite another departinent than ‘that of biblical 
geography ; namely, to the eminent Rev. Rufus Anderson, D.D. 
(Secretary of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions], who, whén walking out of the Damascus Gate with 
his friend Dr, Eli Smith, pointed to this hill and spoke of it to 
his companion as in his judgment:the site of the true Calvary, 
In 1849, the German commeéitator, Otto Thenius, published a 
monograph in which he advocated in an able manner the theory 
that Golgotha was the hill in which Jeremiah’s Grotto is found. 
Inthe year 1871, Fisher Howe published (Randolph : New York) 
a small pamphlet, in which he discussed “The True Site of 
Calvary” in a thorough manner, and advocated strongly the 
claims of the hill above Jeremiah’s Grotto. Some people refer 
to this theory as “‘ Fisher Howe’stheory.” Liéutenant Conder’s 
“Tent Work,” in which he advocates this theory, was published 
in 1878. 


More recently, iw an articlein the pages of The Sun- 
day School Times, Dr. Merrill said of the originator of 
“the theory that the Jeremiah Grotto hill is the actual 
place of crucifixion,” “In some way, perhaps by an over- 
sight, Captain Conder claims this. honor for himself.” 
This suggestion by Dr: Merrill has called out the follow- 
ing communication from Captain Conder—the well-known 
Palestinian explorer : 


EpiTor oF THE SuNDAY ScHOOL Tutes 

As regards Dr. Selah Merrill’s letter, published the 19th May, 
in which he reproduces arguments published by me in 1878 and 
1883, I wish to be permitted to say that what I have claimed is, to 
have been the first to show how Jewish tradition—known to resi- 
dents—indicates the site of the Jewish place of execution at 
Jerusalem. I am not aware that any writer or explorer pre- 
ceded me in publishing this important indication, nor has Dr. 
Merrill ever shown such precedence. 

Your obedient servant, 
Southampton [England], 31st May,.’88. 


In response to this letter from Captain Conder, Dr. 
Merrill writes: 


1. As to my “reproducing” arguments from Captain Conder, 
it is a mistake, as any one can see by comparing what he has 
written with what I have written. 

2. As to identifying the hill above Jeremiah’s Grotto, called 
El Heidemiyeh, with Calvary, I have said that Captain Conder 
claims to be the author of this theory and the first to. publish it. 
My statement was based, first, upon his wn words, to be found 
in an article by himself in the Palestine Exploration Fund 
“ Quarterly Statement” for April, 1883, page 71, where he says, 
without any qualification, “ Tife proposal of identifying this 
hill with Calvary was first published in ‘Tent Work in Pales- 
tine’” [this appeared in 1878]; and, secondly, upon his own 
words, in his “Syrian Stone Lore” (1886), pages 206, 207, 
which are as follows: “ Of the points in Jerusalem topography 
which (as far as I know) I was the first to jAdvoeate in. print” 
(he mentions three, of which the first is) “ the identity of Calvary 
with the rock north of the city now called El Heidemiyeh.”. . 

These statements are perfectly clear, and their meaning un- 
mistakable. For his great services in the field of Palestinian 
exploration, Captain Conder merits the esteem of every biblical 
scholar; but in this case, he has, over his own signature, matte 
a claim to priority which he cannot substantiate; where, indeed, 
the facts are all against him. 

3. As to the claim now put forward by. Captain Conder, in the 
preceding note, I have made no assertion either for or against 
it; consequently, the criticism, if what he says is designed as 
such, cannot apply to me. 

So far, however, as that tradition is comnerned, I first heard it 
from an American Jew. Later, I read the few notes respectirg 


C. R. CONDER. 
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aawee published in the “ Atheneum,” in the “ Quarterly 


Statement,” and in Conder’s “ Tent Work.” When in Jerusalem 

J made careful examinations respecting its existence and origin, 
4 I found that it rested on a very slender basis. Taken alone, 

S alaet be considered of great value. In connection with 

anus eyidence, it has its place as an interesting, and per- 

wale importanty coincidence. To this effect I wrote in The 

Sunday School Times for May 19. SELAH MERRILL, 
Andover, Mass., June 13, 1888. 








SINGING IN THE RAIN. 
BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


Hear my happy little bird 
Singing through the rain,— 

Singing while the fitful showers 
Dash against the pane. . 

* Blue sky somewhere,” carols he 
From his fearless heart, 

Though the clouds are gathering thick, 
And the chill winds start. 


Sweet and shrill the silver notes 
Weave a wordless strain ; 

“Blue sky somewhere,” in my thought 
Is their glad refrain. — 

Always sunshine just beyond, 
Brief the present ill, 

Trouble never long to last, 
Is their meaning still. 


Sing thy sweetest, merry bird, 
Comforter of mine, 

Bringing, in thy little way, 
Help from Love divine ; 

Thou hast given me the clasp 
Of a golden chain, 

Let from heaven into my hand, - 
Through the clouds and rain, 


What though all my way be hedged, 
Love shall ope a door 

For the feet that follow fain 
His that went before. 

What though trials test my faith, 
Peace shall yet maintain, 

Right to rule in one who walks 
Singing in the rain. 


More than I can count of good 
Aye has been my share ; 

Dearest hands to help me on, 
Halving all my care ; 

Blessings marking every day, 
To the latest one, 

And the shadows only proof 
Of the glowing sun. 


Therefore with undaunted front, 
Trusting in my King, 

Shall I face whatever foe 
In the path may spring. 

So I hear a note of cheer 
In the brave refrain 

Of my merry little bird, 
Singing in the rain. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 





PRESENT CONDITION OF THE MONASTIC 
LIBRARIES ON MOUNT ATHOS. 


BY PROFESSOR J. RENDEL HARRIS. 


To those who are interested in knowing how far the 
monastic collections on Mount Athos have resisted the 
tooth of time, and how far they have survived the atten- 
tion of the thieves of all nationalities whose systematic 
habit for more than two centuries has been the plunder 
of the libraries of the Greek churches, it may be of 
importance to mention briefly how the case stands with 
these Eastern collections to-day. And, in the first place, 
we observe that a complete catalogue of the whole of the 
Athos manuscripts is in the hands of the printer, or on 
the way thereto. This work was commenced, I think, 
in the year 1880, by Dr. Spyridion D. Lambros, professor 
of history in the University of Athens, with the assist- 
ance of a strong and earnest corps of Greek workers. 
That the work is drawing near to its conclusion must be 
evident from the notices which have appeared, from time ‘ 
to time, in philological circles, as well as from the fact 
that the early proof-sheets of the catalogue have already 
found their way into the hands of certain European 
scholars,—one of the first results of which has been the 
publication of a valuable text of the Shepherd of Her- 
mas, three leaves of which had been torn out and sold 
by Simonides, the Greek forger, to the University of 
Leipsic, and the remainder utilized by him in the con- 
coction of a new text of Hermas; in which the genuine 
and the artificial were so adroitly mingled as to set the 
critics by the ears over the matter even until this day. 
The satisfaction of finding out Simonides in one more 


on a large heap of successful and unsuccessful literary 
villainies; but the recovery of a new text of Hermas, 
especially in places where no Greek text was extant, is 
of inestimable value. 

The next point to remember with regard to the Athos 
collection is that the monks are now thoroughly skilled 
in the protection of treasures whose value they are as 
much disposed to overestimate as, some years ago, they 
undervalued them. Not that we are to understand by 
this that they have been added to the circle of patristic 
or classical scholars; the time of revived monastic schol- 
arship is not yet, but it may be coming,—and its coming 
will be to the increment of the riches of the Gentiles, as 
we fondly hope. 

During the last year there was published a charming 
book of travels, containing a detailed account of a visit 
made by two Oxford scholars to all the larger sanc- 
tuaries of the holy mountain. The title is “ Athos; or, 
The Mountain of the Monks;” and one of the travelers 
(Mr. Athelstan Riley) writes the book, with a dedication 
to his companion, Mr. Briscoe Owen. It is, as we have 
said, a very pleasant and interesting book, containing 
probably the best all-round account ever given of Mount 
Athos. Perhaps the most prominent features of the 
book are the dietetic experiences of the tourists, which 
rival those recorded by Lord Curzon in his “‘ Monas- 
teries of the Levant,” and the singular superstition to 
which the writer constantly gives expression both for 
himself and his companion. Each of these points adds 
to the readability of the book. It is irresistibly funny 
to read of the efforts of two Englishmen to eat octopus 
cooked in rancid oil; and not much less droll to find 
writers in the nineteenth century defending zealously 
the genuineness of multifarious Greek relics, including, 
apparently, the girdle of the Virgin, the wood of the true 
cross, of which large quantities exist on Athos, and the 
odor of sanctity which proceeds from the conserved bones 
of the saints. And while we may rightly sympathize 
with them in a sense of alarm at the things which are 
coming on the earth, we can hardly fail to be amused 
and entertained at the credulities suggested as a remedy 
for arresting the decay of faith. However, the point to 
which we wanted to draw attention is that in this volume 
will be found a number of statistical memoranda with 
regard to the libraries in the several monasteries, which 
may be useful, until the catalogue of Dr. Lambros comes 
out, in assisting scholars to a right idea of the value and 
contents of the various collections, This part of the 
book is the least satisfactory, and consists, for the most 
part, of very loose numerical allusions, without any (or 
pith hardly any) definite account of the character of the 
books. Far better descriptions have already been given, 
—by French writers, for example,—and one is inclined 
to suspect that the two travelers did not possess a very 
deep acquaintance with paleographical studies, How- 
ever this may be, the following is the principal informa- 
tion that can be extracted from their book, omitting the 
occasional references to the Byzantine art displayed in 
bindings of the books and in their illuminations, 

In the monastery called Vatopedi there are 627 manu- 
scripts, including a fine illuminated evangelisterium, the 
whole of the works of Chrysostom (eleventh century), a 
small quarto psalter of the same age, a late illuminated 
manuscript of the liturgies, and a very curious old geogra- 
phy of Ptolemy, with maps, 

At Pantocrator there are 234 manuscripts (66 on vel- 
luin). Here there is a curious chronology of the world, 
about six inches wide and twenty-six feet eight inches 
in length; also a very fine copy (eleventh or twelfth 
century) containing Gospels, lives of saints, etc. 

At Iveron there are 1,884 Greek manuscripts, includ- 
ing some classical works, a fine evangelisterium, dated 
1386, a large folio ditto; some Georgian manuscripts 
(which no one can read), and a great Georgian Bible in 
two volumes, large folio. 

In the Lavra they found a fine lectionary in uncial 
letters, a fine quarto Gospels, and one palimpsest. 

At Xeropotamon, over 300 manuscripts (100 on vellum), 
one a Gospels in quarto, much injured. 

At Caracalla, about 250 manuscripts in all, including 
a fine manuscript of the New Testament, an illuminated 
lectionary, and a splendid folio of the Gospels, in seventh- 
century uncials. 

At Simopetra, 250 manuscripts, of which over 40 on 
vellum, 

At Esphigmenou, 325 separate volumes, some contain- 
ing two or three manuscripts bound together, and an 
interesting martyrology of the eleventh century. 

At Chiliandari, 150 manuscripts, of which nearly 50 
on vellum, many being in the Slavonic language. 

At Russico, 500 manuscripts on paper and 50 on 





fraud is of itself little—one more stone, in fact, thrown 






vellum, 


At Coutlumoussi, 500 manuscripts, of which 95 are on 
vellum, and amongst them is an uncial lectionary. 
These are the chief statistics furnished by Mr. Riley. 
As intimated above, they do not add very materially to 
our knowledge; but in this matter every little helps, and 
scholars will often obtain inspirations to research from 
very fragmentary information, 

Haverford College, Pa. : 





PULVERIZING THE GOLDEN CALF. 


BY PATTERSON DU BOIS, 


In the Bible narrative of the Golden Calf at Sinai, it 
is said that Moses “took the calf which they had made, 
and burntit with fire, and ground it to powder, and strewed 
it upon the water, and made the children of Israel drink 
of it.” 

Here is a non-scientific statement which seems, at 
first sight, to present such difficulties as to make it un- 
scientific, and therefore untrue. Indeed, it is upon scien- 
tific grounds that the recorded facts have been challenged; 
for only to one who knows something of the malleability 
of gold can a doubt arise as to the possibility of pulver- 
izing it. And, further, only to one who knows something 
of the principles of gravity can a doubt arise as to the 
possibility of making gold float, even if it were possible 
to pulverize it. 

A number of theories have been proposed to account 
for the alleged facts; but, so far as I have observed, not 
one of them meets the whole case, from beginning to 
end. So true is this, indeed, that many persons feel 
compelled to suppose a miracle as the only way out of 
the difficulty. But in this, as in many other perplexing 
Bible accounts, where science first condemns, science 
also subsequently approves and confirins, At all events, 
it seems to. me quite possible to show how all that the 
Bible here records could have been done, even though it 
is impossible, as it is unnecessary, to prove that it was 
just in this way that those things were done. If the 
ordinary well-known principles of modern metallurgy 
are sufficient to account for the difficulty, it seems to be 
unnecessary to have further recourse to mysteries and 
miracles; much less need we flounder among attempted 
explanations, that throw doubt on the narrative, simply 
because they are inadequate or inadmissible. 

Gold is naturally a soft, malleable, ductile metal. It 
is never found perfectly pure, but always alloyed with 
silver or with other metals, That its working was, under 
ordinary conditions, well understood in the days of the 
Israelites, is attested by the relics which have come down 
to us from antiquity. It is possible, in our day, so to 
alloy gold as to render it exceedingly brittle and fri- 
able. It could hardly have been impossible, fifteen cen- 
turies before our era, to:de the same thing. But one 
point is certain: the ordinary alloys of gold and silver, 
or even of gold; silver, and.copper; would no more have 
pulverized for the pounding and grinding of Moses than 
they would for a modern jeweler or a gold-beater. And 
it is just here that the critical and quasi-scientific world 
has recognized a serious difficulty. 

First, as to the construction. One theory is that the calf 
was simply cast out of solid gold, the casting being finished 
and perfected by shaping and fashioning with a graving 
tool. Anothertheory, as condensed by Farrar from Wilkin- 
son, is that “it does not seem likely that the ear-rings would 
have provided the enormous quantity of gold required 
for a solid figure. More probably it was a wooden figure 
laminated with gold, a process which is known to have 
existed in Egypt.” Professor Diestel, of the University 
of Tiibingen, also mentions both the above-noted theories 
in Riehm’s Handworterbuch des Biblischen Altertums. 

Secondly, as to the destruction. No difficulty confronts 
us so far as the burning is concerned. If the calf was 
made of reasonably good gold, such as we usually find in 
antique Oriental jewelry, it could not be to any consider- 
able degree oxidized, much less calcined, assome havesup- 
posed; for gold is a non-oxidizable metal. But, whether 
solid or not, the image could easily have been fused into 
a shapeless lump, or even separated into many nuggets 
or granules, At this point in-the proceedings the calf, 
as a calf, was destroyed. So far, the story is simple and 
plain. 

But, in order to impress the lesson, Moses desired to 
make the people figuratively swallow their own deeds; 
and to this end the metal must be pulverized, and strewn 
upon the surface of the running stream from which they 
had to drink. Sciolism has raised its finger here, and 
cried, “ Impossible!” or, under the inspiration of faith, 
it has whispered, “ Miracle!” But science cannot deny 
the possibility of the alleged facts, any more than faith 
can claim the necessity of proclaiming a miracle. 





“Tt has always been,” says Farrar, “a difficulty to 
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explain the process which he [Moses] used. Some account 
‘for it by his supposed knowledge of a forgotten art (such as 
was one of the boasts of alchemy) by which he could reduce 
gold to dust. Goguet invokes the assistance of natron, 
which would have had the additional advantage of making 
the draught nauseous. Baumgarten easily endows the 
fire employed with miraculous properties, Bochart and 
Rosenmiiller merely think that he cut, ground, and filed 
the gold to powder, such as was used to sprinkle over 
the hair.” 

I purpose now to show that there was no need for any 
forgotten art, nor for any hocus-pocus of alchemy ; that 
the use of “natron” (chiefly carbonate of soda) would 
have been metallurgically useless; that the fire needed 
no miraculous properties; and that Moses could neither 
eut, nor grind, nor even file, the gold to powder, except 
under such conditions as I am about to describe. _The 
only question then remaining will.be, Were those condi- 
tions possible or likely? 

The admixture of small proportions of certain metals, 
notably lead, arsenic, antimony, and tin, will at once 
render gold refractory and more or less brittle. Dismiss- 
ing the first three, we find that tin was much used among 
the ancient Orientals, especially in combination with cop- 
per, the alloy being then known as bronze. Now tin, ‘in 
certain proportions, will render gold alloys not merely 
brittle, but as friable as glass. There are even some forms 
of bronze so brittle that. an ingot or image formed of them 
will burst into pieces. when struck with a hammer, or 
when dropped upon astone pavement. It is well known at 
the Government Mint, that a small piece of bronze cent- 
metal accidentally dropped into a large melt of standard 
gold, has ruined it for proper working in the mechani- 
cal operations of coinage.. The deposits of old jewelry 
which are daily brought to the Mint form, when melted 
and cast into bars, one of the most refractory of all forms 
of gold alloys. Such bars often ‘ break like pipe-clay;” 
and, hard as the metal often is, there is no way for the 
assayer to handle small samples of it. but by putting a 
piece of the alloy into. a steel mortar, and literally pound- 
ing and grinding it to powder... The embrittling elements 
are generally in the solder or “ filling ”-of the jewelry. 

And now the question is, Is it possible, or is it likely, 
that the Golden Calf contained such embrittling elements 
as to produce these effects? If we accept the theory 
that the. image was a solid gold casting, the tin, or tin- 
copper alloy might have been in the original trinkets 
from which the mass was made, It is by no means neces- 
sary to suppose that Aaron purposely introduced elements 


There was, without much doubt, a solder of 
gold, silver, and tin in that day. :The Iliad records that 
Hephestus used such a welding metal in constructing 
the shield of Achilles. The Iliad; of course, was written 
centuries later than the Mosaic epoch, ‘but that does 
rot vitiate the indication Ifthe solder and “filling ” 
of modern jewelry render-a mass of otherwise good- 
grade gold friable in Philadelphia, there is no reason to 
stippose that they could not have done so at Sinai. 
True, there may have been less filling to jewelry then. 
But if, as has been supposed, “it does not seem likely 
that the ear-rings would have provided the enormous 
quantity of gold,” it isnot improbable that here and there 
a bronze image or trinket may, either accidentally or pur- 
posely, have been thrown into the collected mass. . Cer- 
tainly it is not likely that a clamorous rabble of two 
millions of people would have exercised scrupulous care 
about the quality of the metal—even if they knew any- 
thing about it at the start. 

Once more : If the theory of plating be resorted to, is 
there any good reason why a bronze animal, instead of 
a wooden one, should not have served as the core or fill- 
ing for the gold exterior? Such bronze images were very 
plentiful in Egypt; and Aaron might either have had one 
made to order, or, better still, have taken one ready made. 

Such a combination would best of all have suited 
Moses’ purpose when he came to “cut and grind and 
file,” or—more likely—to pound and triturate, just as our 
Government assayer does when he wishes to reduce his 
brittle gold to a powder. The bronze centre would easily 
have fused with the gold exterior, and so made a thor- 
oughly friable alloy. The comminution once having 
been. perfected, it is easily demonstrable that the pow- 
der, despite its specific gravity, would float upon and in 
water, 

The points of the argument, then, are: That Moses 
could not have pulverized ordinary good-grade malleable 
gold by any means now known; that gold under certain 
conditions can be reduced to a powder; that it is not im- 
possible that such conditions existed ; that, under the 
circumstances, it is likely that the gold reached the friable 


that; and, lastly, that, as this explanation is in every way 

reasonable, it is certainly better than one that is inade- 

quate, or that is scientifically inadmissible, 
Philadelphia. 





A FLOATING CAPITAL. 
BY SARA LEE. 

Next to Korea, the hermit kingdom, Siam, the land of 
the white elephant, has been one of the last to open her 
shut-in ports to Western civilization and the Bible. Fifty 
years ago, almost all that Europeans knew of it was that 
it was the native land of the Siamese twins, The Great 
Wall of China was not more difficult to.scale than it was 
to break down the barriers which prejudice and fanati- 
cism had built around the fair peninsula, 

But all that is changed now. The late king Chon- 
Fai-Yai, seeing something of the. working of English 
ideas in the neighboring kingdom of Hindustan, bor- 
rowed an adviser from England, and imported an English 
lady as governess for his harem. The leaven worked— 
as leaven always will. Now the :young Prince Chula- 
Lang-Kom—Royal Hair-Pin, as the name signifies in 
Siamese—is on the throne, and is putting.in practice the 
liberal ideas he learned in his.youth. He gives the mis- 
sionaries full liberty in the land, though not allowing the 
Bible to be used in the government schools, 

A curious incident, however, has showed ‘us how the 
good hand of the Lord is guiding all things, The old 
king, who had a great. desire for educating the people 
and establishing a library, had imported from England 
a quantity of text-books, and among them were a num- 
ber of readers ; for some reason they had been packed away 
and never used. When the head teacher came to the pres- 
ent ruler for English books for the government schools, 
he ordered the old ones to be brought out. In common 
with many, readers, they were filled with extracts from 
the Scriptures; so, although the Bible as.a,whole is inter- 
dicted, yet in parts it is taught in all the schools in Siam, 

The American missionaries whe are holding the fort 
in this out-of-the-way corner of the world are a noble 
band of men and women, and the seed they are sowing 
with lavish hand is already bringing forth-fruit. There 
are some very pleasant features in Siam as.a mission field. 
The climate is a delightful one. The country is narrow, 
and the Bay of Bengal on one side, and the Gulf of Siam 
on the other, keep.it. refreshed with sea-breézes. ‘ The 
vegetation is a marvel, the flora exquisite; and the frhjte 
and vegetables ate of infinite variety and-deliciousflavori 
All, it seemed to me, that we had ever known, and many 
more of which we had never heard, were represented on 
thetable. ‘“Ithought you missionaries out hére lived on 
rice,” I said; “ but you fare much hanes apt we os at 
home.” 

From Selete one of: the least “known and lenat visited 
countries in-the world, Siam has come to be a stopping 
port for almost all around-the-world tourists. When we 
sailed up the river Meinam, which is the great artery of 
the country, we turned so many tortuous curves that I 
did not wonder at the name-of “the time destroyer,” 
with which the missionaries have christened it. It is 
their only means of locomotion through the country; and 
the time draws out drearily that is spént in and out 
among -the windings ofthe stream,—particularly when 
the work to do is so great, and the" laborers ‘are so few: 
“Men and money for Siam ” is the cry all along the line. 

Wheh the last sharp tack had been made on our way 
to Bangkok, a wonder scene lay spread out before our 
eyes.‘ Venice is the city in the sea, but Bangkok is the 
city on the sea; for while the queen of the Adriatic is 
built on foundations which rest on the solid ground, the 
Siamese capital has no foundations, but actually floats 
on the water, rising and aang: with the tide that comes 
in from the sea. 

During the last century the city stood ‘farther up the 
river, and on the banks; but the denise population, and 
the utter absence of all sanitary measures, together with 
the annual overflow of the river, and the mhiasma arising 
from the deposit of liquid mud, caused ‘such frightful 
visitations of cholera that a remedy was imperative ; and 
some De Lesseps of the East conceived, and carried out, 
the idea of the floating'city.’ And ‘sd successful has it 
proved that not an epidemie of cholera have they had. 
And certainly a more unique and interesting ‘scene can- 
not be presented in any part of the world.’ Huge bamboo 
rafts have been constructed, and then lashed ‘together in 
groups of four or five with enormous chains. On these 
are built the city, consisting of rows and rows of taste- 
fully decorated houses, between which ‘run broad canals. 
The king’s palaces, the teniples;“the houses of the 
nobility and of the foreign residents, are on the river- 





condition after Moses had fused it, even if not before 
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tiful gardens; but all the city proper rests on the broad 
bosom of the clear stream. 

All communication must be by boat; there can be, a 
in Venice, no footways and no bridges Across, and the 
tiny canoes ply incessantly from one raft to another. 
They are manned by one rower, often a young Girls, for 
the Siamese, unlike other Eastern nations, do not shy 
their women up, nor veil their faces. The shops go 
around from door to door; one boat: will be filled with 
fish, whose silvery scales glitter in the sunlight; othe;, 
with luscious fruits, whose dewy freshness and absurdly 
low prices tempt, us irresistibly. All sorts of crag 
are carried on in the little vessels: in oné you will see, 
Chinaman stirring his rich soup over a hissing charcog). 
pan, with one hand, as he rows himself with the other, 
on his way’to deliver your dinner; another. is baking 
rolls over a mite of an oven, in order to have them “ho; 
as hot” for his customers ; others have cargoes of goats, 
and.it was comical to see them stop before the doors, and 
draw the milk fresh into the measures brought out to 
them. Sometimes you will see an embroiderer bending 
over his lap, where he is weaving gold threads in and out 
in so marvelous a design that you think only fairy fin. 
gers could have executed it, A more peculiar, pictu. 
resque, and brilliant panorama cannot be imagined than 
one sees before his. eyes. And at night; when the col- 
ored lanterns, hung out of the door of the houses, are all 
ablaze with light, and every ray is duplicated a thousand. 
fold in the water, the effect is indescribable... - 

In the midst of the little boats moored about the houses 
are Ohinese junks, painted over with yellow dragons and 
curious. monsters of all sorts.. As soon as: one. arrives 
fresh from the China seas, a gaily striped awning is 
stretched -over the deck, cases of goods are brought up, 
tables are spread out; and when we went on board, we 
found displayed:all sorts and conditions of goods.: 

There was a-strange sense of insecurity in going shop- 
ping in a floating bazaar, which gave an added zest to the 
purchasing, and an added fascination and value to the 
“antikas,” as the Orientals call all kinds of curios, which 
we picked up. The lotus lilies float upon the river, and cast 
their dreaminess over us till the — settles ease and we 
are loath to leave, 

Danville, Ky. 





HOW THOSE BOYS WERE TRAINED. 
: BY V. F. P. 


“*-& and I have often-laughed at the astonishment. some 
of the good church people would express when our boys 
fad taken active part in their “anniversaries, in the 
“November meeting,” that crowded Sunday evening ser- 
vice when chairs were in such demand. Those boys had 
been in training. - For six years some of them had been 
constant attendants at our Boys’ Foreign Mission Band. 
‘I know very well howskeptical many ministers and their 
flocks are about mission bands, be they for boys or girls. 
After all, there is nothing like exverience. Will you 
take sonie culled.from a full decade? Mere theories are 
well for discussions, but they are not quite so valuable 
as methods thought out, practiced, adjusted, readjusted, 
till one reaches the state where a general wiy is adopted ; 
but the adopter is ever on the lookout for improvement 
of details. But you are not so much interested in words 
as in ideas. 
To many the mere idea of leading a young people’s 
band is appalling. Do youlovechildren? Are you fond 
of fun? Do you individualize the children or persons 
you are with? If you can say yes to those’ questions, 
you have the chief elements of a good leader. 
We began with those boys six years ago. We insisted 
on punctual opening and closing of all the one-hour ser- 
vices. We acted as systematically as possible. Theboys 
were gradually interested in the countries for the month, 
till their articles on any given topic often contained 
information that surprised us, the leaders. They pre- 
pared Bible readings, they began to take part in prayer. 
Finally we entirely gave up all presiding or leading ‘of 
meetings, the boys being appointed in turn. ~ - 
- We loved our boys, and we watched their dietvetopitiei 
with unfailing interest. Of course, it was a delight to 
find that their progress was becoming apparent to all. 
Then came a grading into junior and senior branches, the 
boys having absolute control in the latter, making nomi- 
nations, arrangements for meetings, or for the monthly 
concert (that seems the bane of our ministers far too 
often) ; in fact, they were fitted, as few men are, for taking 
part in church work. It was not till this grading was 
accomplished that we realized the executive ability of 
our most faithful members, Yet they deferred to our 
judgment more than we would allow, although we had 
taken back seats that we might seem only visitors. 





bank, fronting the water, while behind stretch the beau- 
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they could take active part. For the monthly concert 
they could plan a most interesting scheme for the country 
under consideration, so that it could be brought before 
the congregation with freshness and variety. : 

They had bécome so accustomed to be treated with 
deference by us, that they were at their ease, without that 
awkwardness that must resflt from trying to keep enforced 
the old adage about seeing, not hearing, children. It 
was often a matter for surprise to us how truly gentle- 
manly they were. This training was not at the expense 
of their boyishness. Only the other day I was told a 
tale of the muscular strength of the most active member 
in the band, whose activity in church work had tended to 
the idea that he was “too good.” They loved their foot- 
pall, or base-ball, or cricket, just as well as other boys 
who did not have to leave a match to rehearse for some 
especial exercise. We recognized how hard it was; that 
it was not pleasant “to get up on that platform before 
all those people,” and we told them so, while thanking 
them warmly for their excellent service. We always 
thanked them for anything they might do, from passing 
an “item” to writing ‘an article. 

They are fun-loving boys, and yet they are faithful 
Christians, willing to do what may be asked, able to help 
in many ways, not afraid of the sound of their own voices, 
never forward, but on hand if necessary, and glad to ren- 
der service. 

You may think thfs overdrawn. I can refer you to 
their pastor, to their parents, to many another whose cool 
ignoring of the work in past years was not, very helpful. 

The last command of our Lord was: “Go ye into all 
the world, and preach the gospel to every creature.” 
Because it was his last, many putitlast. First, say they, 
must every soul at home be converted, then can we think 
of others in heathen lands. It is needless to say that to 
me foreign missions is the grandest work we can do; that 
its results are marvelous; that heathen converts are the 
ones who always are like the disciple that “first findeth 
his own brother;” that no one can study missions, as 
we now have opportunity to study them, without receiv- 
ing a broader and deeper culture, enriching the mind and 
the sympathies. 

“Some can go, most can give, all can pray.” To 
include all men in that last case, they must have knowl- 
edge; to enable men to belong to the second, they must 
have knowledge; to give them the love that alone puts 
them in the first position, they must have knowledge. 
Knowledge does not come spontaneously. Children must 
be taken in hand at an early age, and patiently dealt with, 
What Christian but prays for the enlargement of the 
kingdom? If you would have the best results, train your 
girls and boys to a loving understanding of foreign mis- 
sions. In learning what men are doing in unenlightened 
countries to free themselves of the burden of sin, they 
are drawn closer to the Saviour who has given us our 
civilization, for “Christianity is civilization perfected.” 
They learn the condition, moral, mental, physical, of the 
peoples of the earth. Give a child certain facts to think 
about, and certain conclusions must be drawn, You can- 
not begin too soon. Don’t ever weary them with long 
meetings. (Don’t ever weary anybody with long meet- 
ings.) One hour well planned will accomplish wonders, 
andonlyonceamonth. Keep yourown eyesand earsopen 
for all available ideas. You will be surprised to find 
how “all things work together.” Lay every one under 
unconscious tribute. 

A professor in one of our most celebrated universities 
told me, once, that he felt bound to get all the informa- 
tion he could from every one—and how he charmed 
every one by his geniality! Every one interested him, 
consequently he interested every one. 

To conduct a mission band, one cannot have too good 
manners, “A heart at leisure from itself” is needed, for 
then one forgets whether few or many disappointments 
attend the meetings. Not thinking of self, one little 
waif makes an audience that is worthy of entertainment. 
The rebuffs that the church-members’ indifference bestows 
do not sink deeply. It is the oil that keeps cold water 
from penetrating. Results may come slowly, but if only 
one boy or girl be brought to enthusiastic love for the 
work, such as we all feel who have ever worked for it, 
you need not think your labor is thrown away; for that 


one may bring in many a sheaf at the harvest, which, but | 


for your training of heart and hand, might have remained 
ungleaned. Itis not that we cannot all work, it is oftenest 
that talent is latent. One of our leading scientists, who 
died recently, as a child was far from brilliant, learning 
even to read so slowly that at first he was outstripped. 
Suppose his first state had been considered final ? 

The more Ciscouragements, the nobler it is not to suc- 
ecumb. Many a church has none of these training schools 


try the harder, work, pray, and “prayer and pains, 
through faith in Jesus Christ, will do anything.” 


Germantown, Pa. 
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A TRUE KNIGHT. 
BY HELEN B. WILLIAMS. 


“The next topic in our lesson to-day is chivalry,” said 
Mr. Professor in the history class, taking a look through 
his glasses at Thomas Trowbridge, as he rose to recite. 
Tom Trowbridge never made a poor recitation ; he was 
the best student at the Rexford academy. Tom was 
known in school as the “ great bear,”’ on account of hav- 
ing the fewest polite manners of any boy at the academy. 
He began to recite the lesson as follows, in a business- 
like way: 

“Chivalry formed a marked feature of the European 
civilization in the Middle Ages, The true knight of the 
Middle Ages wasa man trained to the use of arms, ideally 
courteous, brave, and generous; he was a secular saint. 
A young knight was initiated in the following way: 
After enduring a severe fast and receiving the sacrament, 
he repaired, clothed: in white, to the church or hall where 
the ceremony took place, and knelt before the presiding 
knight, who gave him the accolade,—three strokes with 
the flat of the sword, accompanied by the words, ‘ In the 
name of God, St. George, and St. Michael, I make theea 
knight! Be valiant, courteous, and loyal!’ ” 

“ That is sufficient,” observed the professor ; “ the class 
is dismissed.” 

Miss Warne, the assistant teacher, locked her desk that 
night at the close of school, and rose with a sigh to leave 
the school-room after a day unusually trying. Tom Trow- 
bridge had remained in the room to finish his next day’s 
Latin translation, apd he chanced to be leaving at the 
same time with Miss Warne, and reached the door a little 
before her. He stalked out in front of the lady, and let 
the heavy door go with a bang which set all her tired 
nerves jangling. 

“That boy is always doing something rude!” she ex- 
claimed—giving way at last to the irritability against 
which she, all day, had been striving. 

When Thomas had left the academy yard, he soon met 
&'plain-looking, gray little woman who had served in his 
home as a seamstress, and who; in Thomas’ juvenile days, 
had done him many a kindness, The little seamstress’s 
features lightened when she saw him, for a hand-shake 
and a word with “ my young gentleman.” 

“H’do?” grunted Thomas, tramping past her with a 
stolid expression which sent the seamstress on her way 
with a sorrowful countehance, and doubtless with the 
sad reflection that the young forget very soon, and that 
the world is rather a dismal place for a poor sewing 
woman to grow old in. 

The next person Tom met was Judge Harwood. After 
going through college, Thomas expected to read law with 
Judge Harwood, and to become a fine lawyer, and some 
day (who knew ?) perhaps a judge himself. 

Just as Thomas reached home, he chanced to stumble 
over a brick lying loose on the sidewalk. He picked up 
the brick with the best of intentions, and flung it aside, 
but, unluckily, it fell in a mud-puddle, and sent a large 
splash of muddy water over his sister, who stood at the 
gate. Tom really was sorry for the accident, and a hearty 
apology from him offered at once to his little sister would 
have made all right. But Thomas, instead, pushed un- 
graciously by her, and entered the house. Essie ran after 
him into the vestibule. 

“You mean thing!” she screamed in a passion ; and, 
snatching off one of her overshoes, she put the muddy 
print of it on her brother’s overcoat, then vanished as the 
professor entered, who, unknown to Thomas, had been 
behind him as he left the school-room, and on the way. 
home. The professor was Uncle Edward to Thomas and 
Essie, when off duty at the Rexford academy. 

“Tom,” said his uncle, a few minutes later, “the chivalry 
of the Middle Ages was, at least, a noble ideal.” 


turn to the First Epistle of Peter, at the third chapter and 
latter part of the eighth verse?” 

Tom took a Bible from the library table, and did as 
requested. 

“Now what does it say there?” asked his uncle. 
“Love as brethren, be pitiful, be courteous,” Tom 
soberly read aloud. 

“ Be courteous,” the professor repeated. “Thomas, that 
isa plain direction. Do youthink itis binding on you?” 
“Tt is, sir”? Tom acknowledged, coloring,—who- had 
vowed in open Christian profession, a few weeks before, 
to take the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments 
as his infallible rule of conduct, 

“Tom,” said his uncle, “the world has advanced since 
the Middle Ages, and civil law has succeeded to chivalry 
as the champion of the rights of liberty and property in 
human society; but there is still a class of human rights 
which the civil law does not cover, but which religion 
and human nature itself declare to be valid and invio- 
lable,—I mean the right of all persons to civil and cour- 
teous treatment from others, in the common intercourse 
of life. The actions involved may be trifling,—such as 
holding a door open, such as stopping and giving one’s 
hand in the street, such as making a decent and gracious 
apology where an apology is owed; but since human 
happiness depends very largely upon the payment of 
these small obligations, and since the ‘ pursuit of happi- 
ness’ is counted only next to ‘life and liberty,’ it follows 
that any person who willfully withholds a debt of courtesy 
is guilty of an act of oppression. Tom, within the last 
half-hour, to my knowledge, yon have made three people 
miserable just by the want of a little real courtesy.” 

Tom muttered something about leaving the amenities 
to more “soulful” and demonstrative people. 

“Ah, Tom!” said his uncle, “it is easy enough to plead 
natural temperament as an excuse for ungracious man- 
ners; but the real cause, in nine cases out of ten, is an 
overbearing spirit, You thought you could afford tu be 
rude to an academy under-teacher of whom you are 
independent, and to whom, I presume, you consider 
yourself to be quite superior in intellect; and to be rude 
to a good old friend of yours because she is‘only a seam- 
stress; and to Essie,” the professor gravely continued, 
“because she is—only your little sister. I saw you give 
your townsman, Judge Harward, a very courteous salute, 
The boy (or man either) who, just because he can do it, 
will trample on any one’s claims to courtesy, is—a bully,” 
the professor concluded. 

After a pause he resumed. 

“What to the knights of the feudal ages—sad sinners 
as we know they were, for the most part—was only a 


make a living reality; for the only true knights-errant 
that ever have been, or ever can be, are the good soldiers 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. Let me mention a few of the 
rules for fine manners laid down in the New Testament. 
‘Put on kindness,’ But I say to every man not to think 
of himself more highly than he ought to think. Let 
each esteem other better than himself. Mind not high 
things, but condescend to men of low estate. Whatso- 
ever things are honorable, whatsoever things are lovely, 
whatsoever things are of good report (or gracious, as it 
reads in the margin), if there be any virtue, and if there 
be any praise, think on these things. As a man think- 
eth in his heart, so is he, Thomas; so it must be impossi- 
ble for amy one to be humble and kindly and lovely in 
his thoughts and a bear in his outward behavior. You 
say that men, in this practical age, have not the time to 
study fine manners; but those who have not time to 
study and to practice these rules I have mentioned, have 
not the time to be Christians.” 

“T would suggest,” the professor added, with a twin- 
kle, “that a damsel in this very neighborhood, lately 
carried off by a raging giant, is now held in durance sul- 
len, and waits to be set at liberty by the prowess of her 
own true knight.” 

To confirm the professor’s statement, Tom’s sister flirted 
into the library with red eyes and dark, vindictive looks 
in her brother’s direction. 

Tom silently closed with his own surliness,—for a zood 
knight must slay his own dragon, as every one knows, 





“ Very good for the time, sir,” answered Thomas, yawn- 
ing, with both hands in his trousers pockets. 

“T should like to see the ideal revived,” spoke Tom’s 
uncle, leaning back in his arm-chair. 

“The day for that sort of thing has gone by,” said 
Thomas wisely. 

“So I see,” said the professor dryly. 

“This is a practical age, sir,” spoke Thomas; “ men, 
nowadays, have something else to do than to study fine 
manners.” 





for her children because it is ‘such hard work.” Then 


“Tom,” said his uncle, “ will you do me the favor to 


before attempting to slay that-.of his neighbor,—then 
| came forward in the beautiful, winning way which could 
make him the most charming of brothers, and broke a 
lance so gracefully with the giantof anger that had cap- 
tured Essie, that she broke from its clutches laughing. 
As she left the room quite happy, and Tom stood with 
the tingling blood in his face, the professor artse and 
saluted him. 

“Good sir knight,” he said, “he that ruleth his spirit 
is greater than he that taketh a city.” 


Philadelphia, 
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LESSON HELPS. 


———————— 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Third Quarter, 1888.] 


A. July L.—God’s Covenant with Israel 


Exod, 24 : 1-12 





2. Jul@®8.—The Golden Calf. 


Exod, 32 : 15-26 





3. July 15.—God’s Presence Promised : 


Exod. 33 : 12-23 





4. July 22.—Free Gifts for the Tabernacle........... 


6. July 29.~The Tabernacle 


sessesevereeee EX OU, 35 : 20-29 
Exod. 40 : 1-16 





6. August 5.—The Burnt Offering 














Lev. 1:19 

7, August 12,—The Day of Atonement Levy. 16: 1-16 

& August 19.—The Feast of Tabernacles Lev, 23 : 38-44 

9. August 26.—The Pillar of Cloud and of Fire,.........+00--00++ Num, 9 : 15-23 

10. September 2.~—The Spies Sent lnto Canaan............. sosecsve NUM, 18 ¢ 17-33 
ii, September 9.~The Unbelief of the People....iicce.esereseoees Num. 14 51-10 
12. September 16.—The Smitten Rock. Num. 20: 1-13 
14. September 23,—Death and Burial of Moses................00000 Deut. 34 : 1-12 


4. September 30.—Review ; or, Temperance Lesson, Deut. 21 : 18-21 ; ot, 


e Missionary Lesson, 1 Thess. 1 


: 1-10, 





LESSON II., SUNDAY, JULY 8, 1888. 
TiItLE: THE GOLDEN CALF. 
LESSON TEXT. 

(Exod. 32 : 15-26. Memory verses, 19-21.) 


COMMON VERSION. 


15 § And Mo’ses turned, and 
went down from the mount, and 
the two tables of the testimony 
were in his hand: the tables were 
written on both their sides; on 
the one side and on the other were 
they written. 

- 146 And the tables were the work 
of God, and the writing was. the 
writing of God, graven upon. the 
tables. 

“17 And when Jésh’u-a heard 
the noise of the people as they 
shouted, he said unto M6‘ses, 
Thercis a noise of war in thecamp. 
18 And he said, I ts not ‘the 
Police of them that shout for mas- 
tery, neither és it the voice of them 
that cry for being overcome ; but. 
the noise of them thal sing do.J 
héar. 

‘19 | And it came to pass, as 
soon as he came nigh unto the 
camp, that he saw the calf, and 
the dancing: and M6’ses’ anger 
waxed hot, and he cast the tables 
dut of his hands, and brake them 


, beneath the mount, 


| 20 And he took the calf which 
they had made, and burnt ¢ in 
the fire, and ground ¢t to powder, 
and strewed it upon the water, 
and made the children of Israel 
arink of it, 


. 2h And Mé’sessaid unto Aavron, ‘ 


What did this people unto thee, 
that thou hast brought so great a 
sin upon them? 

22 And Aa’ron said, Let not the 
anger of my lord wax hot: thou 
knowest the people, that they gre 
get dn mischief. 

28 For they said untome; Make 
us gods, which shall go/eeforeus: 


for.as for this MO’ses, the man}. 


that brought us up out of theland 
of E’gypt, we wot not what is be- 
come of him. 

24 And I said unto them, Who- 
soever hath any gold, let them 
break it off. So they gave é me: 
then I cast it into the fife, and 
there came out this calf. 

25 ¢ And when M6’ses saw that 

the people were naked, (for Aa’ron 
had made them naked unto their 
shame among their enemies,) 
“ 26 Then MO6’sesstood in the gate 
of the camp, and said, Who és on 
the Lorp's side? let him comeunto 
me. And all the sons of Lé’vi 
gathered themselves together un- 
to him, 





‘L Heb. whisperin 





REVISED VERSION. 


15 And Moses turned, and went 
down from the mount, with 
the two tables of the testimony 
in his hand; tables that were 
written on both their sides; 
on the one side and on the 

16, other were they written. And 
the tables were the work of 
God, and the writing was the 
writing of God, graven. upon 

17. the tables. And when Joshua 
heard the noise of the people 
as they shouted, he'said unto 
Moses, There is a rioise of war 

18 in the camp. And he said, It 
is not the voice of them that 
shout for mastery, neither is it 
the voice of them that cry ‘for 
being Overcome : but the noise 
of them that sing do I hear. 

19 And it came to pass, as soon as 
he came nigh unto the camp, 
‘that he saw the calf and the 
dancing: and Moses’ anger 
waxed. hot, and he cast the 
tables out of his hands, and 
brake them beneath the 

20 mount. And he took the calf 
which they had made, and 
burnt-it with fire, and ground 
it to powder, and strewed it 

’ “upon the water, and made the 
children of Israel drink of it. 

21 And Moses said unto Aaron’ 

. What did this people unto thee; 
that thou hast brought a great 

22 sin upon them? And Aaron 
‘said, Let not the anger of my 
Tord wax hot: thou knowest 
the people, that they are set on 

28 evil. For they said unto me, 
Make us gods, which shall go 
before us: for as for this Moses, 
the man that brought us up 
out of the land of Egypt, we 
know not what is become of 

24 him. AndI said unto them, 
Whosoever hath any gold, let 
them break it off; so they gave 
itme: and I cast it into the 
fire, and there came out this 

25 calf. And when Moses saw 
that the people were broken 
loose ; for Aaron had let them 
loose for a } derision among 

26 their enemies: then Moses 
stood in the gate of the Camp, 
and said, Whoso is on the 
Lorp’s side, let him come unto 
me. And all the sons of Levi 
gathered themselves together 
unto him, 


The American Committee would substitute Jehovah" for“ the Lorp” 


in verse 26, 





LESSON PLAN. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER: God's Covenant Relations with Israel. 


GoLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER:, Only be strong and 
very courageous, to observe to do according to all the law, which 
Moses my servant commanded thee: turn not from it to the right 
hand or to the left, that thou mayest have good suceess whither- 


goever thou goest.—Josh. 1:7. 


“Lesson Topic: Covenant Relations Violated. 


, 1. Surprise, vs. 15-18. 
Lesson OUTLINE: 4 2. Prevarication, vs. 21.24. 
3. indignation, vs. 19, 20, 26, 26. 
GoipENn Text: Little children, keep yourselves from idols, 


—1 John 5: 21. 


Datry Home Reavrvas: 


M.-®Exod, 32 : 15-26. Covenant relations violated, 
T.—Exod., 32 : 1-14. Israel's apostasy. 

W.—Exod. $2 : 27-35. Israel’s punishment, 
PS 106 : 1-23. God's care of Israel. 
F.—Psa. 106 > 24-48. -God’s care of Israel. 
$.—Acts 7: 20-43, Israel's history. 
§.—Heb. 8 :1-19. Grieving the Lord, 


LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. SURPRISE. 

1. Descent from the Mount : A 

Moses turned, and went down from the mount (15). 
The Lord said unto Moses, Come up to me (Bx08. 24 : 12). 
And Moses went up into the mount (Exod. 24 
Moses was in the mount forty days and:forty ignite bh 3 7) 24 ; 18), 
The Lord spake unto Moses, Go, get thee down (Ex 
Il. Tables of the Testimony : 

The two tables of the testimony in his hand (15). 
I will give thee the tables of stone (Exod. 24: 12). 
He 2, are unto Moses, ... the two tables of. the testimony (Exod. 


The tables were the — of God (Exod. 82 ; 16).: 

The ark... wherein... the tables of the covenant (Heb, 9 : 4). 

IN. Noise of the People: 

Joshua heard the noise of the people (17). 

There is a noise of wat in the camp (Exod. 32: 17). 

The noise of them that ye J do I hear (Exod, 32: 18), 

What meaneth the noise of this great shout? a Sam. 4:6) 

ner is this noise of thecity beingin an uproar? (1 Kings 1 : 41.) 
‘With the two tables of the testimony in his hand.” (1) The 


ae (2) Their author; (8) Their bearer; (4) Their destina- 
tion ; (5) Their object. 


2. “ There is a noise of war in the camp.” (1) The noise from the 
br Ay a The oo oF of the wartior. 


& * but the noise of them that sing.” 
(1) Wenppetiaaeian corrected ; (2) Apostasy announced, 


It. PREVARICATION. 
|. A Perverse People: 
Thou knowest the people, that they are set on‘ evil (22). 
And the ren murmured against Moses re 15°: 24). 
What shall [ do unto this peo ee ? (Exod. 17: 4.) 
They are a perverse and crooked fgneration, (Deutt. $2 : 5). 
They do alway err in their heart (Heb. 3.: 10). 
il. An impious Demand: 
Make us gods, which shall go afore us (28). 
Thou shalt have none other s before me (Exod, 20 : 3). 
Up, make us gods, which shall go before us ( Exod. 32:1). 
Let us go after other gods (Deut. 13.: 2): 
They moved him to J ner with strange gods (Deut. 32 : 16). 
lil. A Base Compliance : 
* So they gave it me: and T cast tt into the five (24). 
Thou shalt not make unto thee a — a (fsa: 2 ‘20 ; 4). 
Ye shall not make other 8 (Exod, 3). 
He made it a molten calf (Exod. 32 : 
ae made a calf,... and brought’a pS {Acts 7 241). 
‘*What did this people. unto thee, that thou hast brought a great 
+ ar upon them?” (1) The people’ ¢ influence tiponl Larou ; (2) 
aron’s influence upon the people.—The sponenass of wrong- 
oing: (1) Direct ; (2) 3) Retes <7) Reciprocal. 
2. ‘Let not the anger of wax: hot. on. ey Anger deserved ; 
.. (2) Anger deprecated ; G) Pailiation attem: 
8. ‘* I cast it into the fire, and there came out this. calf.” (1) Aaron’s 
actual guilt ; (2) Aaron’s pretended innocence, ;: ; 


III, INDIGNATION, 
I, Righteous Anger: 
And Moses’ anger waxed hot (19). . 
Ye provoked the Lord to wrath, and the Lord wes angry.(Deut. 9 :8). 
A God that hath indignation every day (Psa.’7: 
The ns cay of the Lord cometh... with wrath psi ‘fierce anger (Isa. 
He. ... looked round about on them with anger (Mark 8 : 5). 

Wl. Indignant Destruction: ; 
He took the:calf, .2 wand ground-é& te powder {20}: 9. OMT 
I wok -. the calf... and stamped it, grinding it very small. (Dent; 
He too away... the idol out gf the house of the: Lord. (2 Chest 
He. .. beat... the graven aes into Fa ad 2 Chron. 34 : a . nt 

Your sun-images may be hewn down (Eze On 
Il. Immediate Separation : 
Whoso is on the Lord’s side, let him come unto me ¢ (26). 


yd, to and fro, .. . and slay every man his brother (Exod, 32: 27). 
el separated themselves from all strangers (Neh. 9 : 2). 

Come ye out. wee: among them, and. be hte separate (2 Gor. 6: 17). 

Come forth, ... that ye have no fellows ip with her sins (Rev. 18:4), 

1. ‘* Moses’ anger waxed hot.” The wager of Moses: (1) Its causes ; 

of Its Sr eh ;. (3) Its Propriety. 

.and urnt,.. ground, ...and strewed, op 

oa meade.” 7. @® Destruction Of. d gro idol; '@) Discipline of the 


people 
8. ‘‘Whoso is on the Lord’s side, let htm come unto me.” (1) A 
decisive judgment required ; (2) A decisive act demanded. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 
FORMS OF IDOLATRY. 


Making images (Exod. 20:4; Dent. 5 : 8). 
Worshiping images (Isa. 44 : 17 ; Dan. 3:5, 10, 15). 
Sacrificing to idols (Psa. 105 : 88; Acts 7 : 41). 
Worshiping false gods (Deut. 30:17, 18; Psa. 81: 9). 
Serving false gods (Deut..7.:4; Jer.5:19).. . 
Worshiping angels (Col. 2:18; Rev. 22 : 8, 9). 
Worshiping the heavenly. bodies (Detit.'4 : 19-;17 : 3). 
Setting up idols in the heart (Ezek. 14 :.2, 4). 
Covetousness (Eph. 5 :5; Col. 3 : 5). 

Sensuality (Phil. 3 : 19). ‘ 

Selfishness (Matt. 16 : 24, 25; Rom. 1 ; 24; 25), 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


The last lesson told of the formal ratification of God’s cove- 
nant with Israel, closing with the command to Moses: “Come 
up to me into the mount” (Exod. 24:12). After six days 
of silence, during which a clotid rested upon the mount, and 
Moses and Joshua waited, the revelation was renewed. For 
forty days Moses was absent. (The six days of silence should 
probably be included in this reckoning.) ~ Chapters 25-31 
give the details of the second series of precepts in the revealed 
legislation. The events narrated in chapter 32 shoy how much 
need there was of just such revelation, to educate a people 
recently escaped from idolatrous associations, Granting the 
truth of the historical “surroundings,” there can be no ques- 
tion respecting the fitness of the object-lessons in theology, 
which the record in Exodus places at this point. The pattern 
“shewed ... in the mount” attests its divine origin. 

The details of these chapters are as ‘follows: Commands 
respecting the offerings for the sanctuary (Exod. 25 : 1-9); 
respecting the appointments and construction of the taber- 
nacle (Exod. 25 : 10 to 27:.21), including the ark, the table 
of the show-bread, the tabernacle itself and its veils, the 





portable altar. Then follow injunctions in regard to the 





a 


priests (Exod. 28 : 1 to 30: 87): The persons are appointed, 
the dress of the high-priest prescribed, the rites of conseers, 
tion detailed, and directions given. respecting the altar of 
incense, the atonement money, the holy oil and‘incense, ‘4, 
carry out the “pattern” of the tabernacle, two MEN Were 
added, ‘specially endowed for this artistic service (Exod, 3). 
1-11). The series closes with a repeated command to halloy 
the Sabbath (Exod. 31 : 12-17). 

The two tables, or tablets, of stone were placed in the hand 
of Moses (Exod. 31: 18) as visible signs of the covenant 
But they became signs of a broken covenant; for the people, 
impatient at the long absence of Moses, persuaded Aaron to 
make the golden calf, and to proclaim an idolatrous feay 
to the Lord (Exod, 32: 1-6). This apostasy was revealed 
to Moses by the Lord, who threatens to destroy the people, 
and niake of Moses a gréat nation (vs. 7-10). The great 
leader pleads for the people, citing God’s own promises, ang 
his supplication is heard (vs. 11-14), At this point the le. 
son begins. 

Place, as before, at the foot of Sinai. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 


BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


Verse 15.—And Moses turned and went down from the mount: 
He had now been forty days in intimate converse with God, 
and had received from him the directions respecting the con. 
struction of the sanctuary and its vessels, and the ordaining 
of the priesthood, which are contained in chapters 25-31, 
The purpose for which he had ascended the mountain was 
now accomplished, and he must return to the people. Every. 
thing would now have heen in readiness to carry the divine 


unexpected apostasy which had meanwhile occurred.— With 
the two tables-of the testimony in his hand: The law of God. is 
the testimony of his will and of men’sduty. The tables of 
stone on which it was written are hence called the tables of 
the. testimony; the ark, in. which they were deposited, is 
called the ark of the testimony (Exod. 25: 22); and the 
tabernacle, in which the ark was kept, is called the taber- 
nacle of the testimony (Exod. 38 : 21). The critics endeavor 


 |to turn to account the slight variations in the mode of desig- 


nating these tables, claiming that one writer simply says. “ the 
tables of stone” (Exod. 24: 12), without adding the number; 
another says the “two tables of stone” (Exod. 34: 1, 4); and 
a third calls them “ the two tables of the testimony.” (Exod. 
84: 29). But, unfortunately for their purpose, two of these 
designations 8 occur together ix in the, very same » sentence. (Exod. 
31: 18), which must in consequence be “rent asunder, and 
parceled . between two different writers. And in the, verse 
Oh ae us the-wrong expression is used; “the two, tables of 
the testimony ” ought to be “two tables of stone.” It -has 
been objected that slabs of stone large enough to contain, the 
Decalogue would have been too heavy for a man to carry. 
There are six hundred and twenty letters.in the Hebrew text 
of the Ten Commandments. Now, says the. objector, allow- 
ing a space two inches square for each letter, they would have 
occupied seventeen square feet, and the dimensions of each 
table must have been at least two feet by four and a quarter. 
Dr. Delitzsch has, however, very cogently replied, that this 
reasoning (1).overlooks that the tables of the law were writ- 
ten on both sides; (2) overestimates the size of the letters ; 
(3) no great thickness was required, as the letters were not 
chiseled, but cut with a graver; and consequently the weight 
could not have been serious. The sacrificial tablet. at Mar- 
seilles, containing eight hundred Pheenician characters, is but 
fourteen inches by two and a quarter feet. A most remarkable 
parallel to the Mosaic ark with its contents was found, some 
years since, by Rassam at Balawat, east of Mosul, ina temple 
of Asurnasirpal, two alabaster slabs enclosed in a marble 
casket, each nine inches by thirteen inches, written on both 
sides, and containing five hundred and seventy signs. 

Verse 16,—And the tables were the work of God, and the writ- 
ing was the writing of God, graven upon the tables: The image 
of the goddess Diana at Ephesus was superstitiously believed 
to have fallen down from Jupiter (Acts 19:35). And ancient 
writers speak of other sacred objects, which were popularly 
supposed to have been wrought in heaven. But the tables 
of the law were, in actual fact, of divine workmanship. -. The 
second tables, prepared after the first were broken, were hewn 
by human ‘hands, but the writing upon them was divine 
(Exod. 34:1). The Apostle Paul, in 2 Corinthians 3: 3, 
contrasts the writing upon tables of stone with the writing 
by the spirit of the living God upon the’ ‘Heshly tables of the 
heart (comp. Jer. 31: 31-33). It was a pleasing fancy enter 
tained by some of the old divines, that the art of writing was 
a divine invention, and that men were first taught it by the 
law of God having been written upon stone by his own finger. 
On the other hand, it was at one time urged as a conclusive 
objection against the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, or 
any portion of it, that the art of writing was unknown in the 
time of Moses, These opposing opinions have long since been 
set aside by the well-known fact that writing was in common 
use in Egypt ages before Moses. 

Verse 17.—Joshua, the attendant of Moses, had accom 
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had awaited his return. Hearing a confused sound from the 
camp, he suspected that they might have been attacked, and 
were NOW engaged in battle. He doubtless had in mind the 
assault made by the Amalekites shortly before (Exod. 17 : 
8 ff), in which he was himself the leader on Israel’s side. 
: never could have suspected the defection which had 
actually occurred ; or that Israel, who had so recently pledged 
obedience to Jehovah, and had beheld such tokens of his 
divine and awful majesty, could have fallen into such gross 
idolatry. What could more impressively point the apostolic 
admonition, “ Wherefore let him that thinketh he standeth 
take heed lest he fall”? (1 Cor. 10: 12.) 

Verse 18.—Moses, who had already been divinely informed 
of the real state of the case, was better able to interpret what 
they heard. It was not the tumult of war, not the exulting 
shouts of victors, nor the despairing cries of the vanquished, 
but the revelry and the songs of an idolatrous festival. The 
critical allegation that Joshua and Moses could not speak as 
they do in these verses if the Lord had made the disclosure 
which he is said to have done in the verses preceding, and 
that consequently verses 17 and 18 cannot have been written 
by the author of verse 7 ff., is totully unfounded. Joshua 
does not comprehend the situation, and the Lord had revealed 
nothing to him respecting it. But the words of Moses show 
very distinctly that he knew what was going forward. 

Verse 19.—He saw the calf: The Egyptian origin of this 
particular form of idolatry is very generally recognized. The 
Jsraelites were familiar with the worship of the sacred bull 
in Egypt. And they are tempted to represent their own God 
under a like emblem. ‘That the homage which they paid to 
it was directed, not to a foreign deity, but to Jehovah, is 
apparent from the language which is used (vs. 4, 5). At the 
same time it was an unspeakable degradation to substitute a 
material image, and that the image of a brute beast, for the 
infinite and adorable Creator (Psa. 106: 19, 20). In our 
amazement that men could be so besotten, we should not 
forget that there are other forms of idolatry, where no ma- 
terial image is used, which are nevertheless offensive to God 
and debasing to men (Ezek. 14: 3, 4; Col.3:5; 1 John 2: 
15).—And the dancing: In his enthusiastic delight upon the 


occasion of the removal of the ark of God to Zion, it is said, 


that “David danced before the Lord with all his might” 
(2Sam. 6:14). Glad and joyous feelings will express them- 
selves by outward signs. But the beastly service, in which 
Israel was now engaged, merely stirred their animal nature. 
They gave themselves up to merriment, frivolity, and wild 
excitement (Exod. 32 : 6).—And Moses’ anger waxed hot: It 
was a righteous indignation at such criminality and baseness 
on the part of a people who had so lately entered into solemn 
‘ covenant with the Lord, and whom he had so greatly distin- 
guished and blessed. And the more profound his own sense 
of God’s adorable nature, the greater his zeal for God and the 
more exalted his conception of Israel’s true dignity and des- 
tiny, the more intense must his’ abhorrence have been, and 
the more utterly revolting and detestable must the frantic 
scene before him have appeared.— And he cast the tables out of 
his hands, and brake them beneath the mount: This was not in 
a silly fit of passion, as of one regardless of what he does. It 
was a most expressive act. He held in his hands the tables 
of the covenant, which had been ratified in such a solemn 
manner but forty days before. The law to which they had 
promised obedience was now most grossly transgressed. Their 
covenant engagements were broken. It was graven in stone 
to denote its perpetuity. But Moses dashes it in pieces before 
their eyes, as a symbolic declaration that it exists no longer. 
Verse 20.—And he took the calf which they had made, and 
burnt it with fire, and ground it to powder: If the term “molten 
calf” (Exod. 32: 4) implies that it was solid gold, cast in a 
mould, the action of the fire could only have destroyed its 
form, and converted it into a shapeless mass, There is no 
ground for the opinion which some have entertained, that by 
some chemical process it was oxidized and calcined, and so 
pulverized. The gold may then have been broken into small 
pieces by continued pounding or by the action of a file. The 
terms of the description are more adequately met, however, 
by the supposition that the calf was not solid gold; but the 
interior was wood, and the gold was cast into plates, and fas- 
tened upon it. When this was cast into the fire, the wood 
would be reduced to ashes, and the gold, reduced to minute 
fragments, could be mingled with it. And further to destroy 
more completely this instrument of their idolatry, he “strewed 
it upon the water,” thus dissipating it as far as possible. We 
learn from Deuteronomy 9: 21, that, after stamping it and 
grinding it very small, until it was as fine as dust, Moses 
“cast the dust thereof into the brook that descended out of 
the mount.” He had another purpose in this action besides 
that of effecting the total disappearance of the idol. He 
“made the children of Israel drink of it,” not merely to make 
the idol ridiculous by having them gulp down that to which 
they had been so senseless as to pray, but to represent in this 
symbolical manner that their sin still clave to them, and they 
must receive in their own persons the consequences of it. 
Verse 21.—And Moses said unto Aaron: Aaron had not 
indeed been the originator of the movement, but he had 
failed to resist it, and use his influence against it, as he might 
and should have done. He had yielded to the popular tor- 


rent, instead of breasting it, and turning it back ; and hence 
Moses justly holds him responsible for it— What did this peo- 
ple unto thee, that thou hast brought a great sin upon them? It is 
hardly supposable that he could have done them such an 
injury, and brought upon them such frightful guilt, except 
in retaliation for some dreadful wrong. To lead men into 
sin, or to be in any way accessory to their sin, is the worst 
form of hostility, And yet how often is this done in the 
guise of friendship, and by those who mean no harm? 

Verse 22.—Let not the anger of my lord wax hot: This depre- 
cating language betrays a bad conscience, aware that he 
deserved to be the object of severe displeasure. The formal 
address “ my lord,” in recognition of Moses’ supreme author, 
ity, is likewise used by him on another occasion, in which he 
was also at fault (Num. 12: 11).—TZhow knowest the people, that 
they are set on evil: Literally, “they are in evil,” immersed 
in it, as the element in which they live, and by which they 
are characterized through and through (comp. 1 John 5: 19). 
Aaron would divert the blame from himself by charging it 
all upon the people. 

Verse 23.—The long unexplained absence: of Moses led 
them to suspect that he had deserted them, and perhaps per- 
ished in the devouring fire on the summit of the mountain 
to which he had gone; and they demand a leader, some god 
to go before them. 

Verse 24.—It has been suggested that Aaron hoped to check 
their idolatrous propensity by an appeal to their avarice, 
thinking that they would be reluctant to deprive themselves 
of their golden ornaments. If so, he found the miserable 
weakness of attempting by indirection what he should have 
openly and resolutely resisted. As a natural consequence, he 
was led into compliance with their desire. But even here, 
instead of making frank confession of his fault, he offers a 
lame apology, as though he really had no agency in the mat- 
ter: “I cast it into the fire, and there came out this calf.” 

Verse 25.—And when Moses saw that the people were broken 
loose: Not as in the Authorized Version, “ naked,” as though 
the meaning were that they were denuded of their ornaments, 
which they had surrendered to Aaron for this idolatrous pur- 
pose. The true sense appears to be, that they were acting 
without restraint, in violation of all propriety, in a tumultu- 
ous and disorderly manner, carried away by their giddy 
infatuation. These words, of course, find their explanation 
in what precedes. It is the frenzy of their idolatry, and the 
wild license of the orgies in which they were indulging, that 
is intended. But the critics, without any warrant other than 
their own fancy, sunder it from its connection, assign this and 
the following verses to a distinct writer, who knew nothing of 
the golden calf, but here describes a riot in the camp pro- 
ceeding from a different cause,—an uprising against the au- 
thority of Moses which had been fomented during his absence. 
To all which it is sufficient to reply that these verses are per- 
fectly intelligible in the connection in which they stand, that 
there is no warrant for interpreting them at variance with 
their context, and that the work of any author can be rent 
asunder into mutually discordant paragraphs, if subjected to 
similar treatment.—For Aaron had let them loose for a derision 
among their enemies: Thus exposing them to divine judgments, 
which would reduce them to objects of contempt and scorn 
(comp. v. 12; Num. 14:13 ff; Deut. 9: 28; 28: 37; 
Josh. 5: 9). 

Verse 26.—Prompt and stern measures could alone deal 
effectually with this treasonable desertion of the true worship 
of Jehovah; for it must be borne in mind that Jehovah was 
the King of Israel, and that disloyalty to him was treason 
against the sovereign majesty. Moses, therefore, issues the 
demand that these rebels should instantly return to their 
allegiance, thus offering an amnesty to as many as would do 
so, and giving full warning to those who refused, that they 
must take the consequences of their obstinate persistence in 
their rebellion.— Whoso is on Jehovah's side let him come unto 
me: The sons of Levi alone obeyed the summons, and for 
their fidelity on this occasion this was subsequently made the 
sacerdotal tribe. 

Princeton Theological Seminary. 





SUGGESTIVE JOTTINGS. 
BY THE REY. ALFRED EDERSHEIM, PH.D., D.D. 


Greater contrast could scarcely be imagined than between 
the scene which Moses had witnessed just before he went up 
“into the mount” to receive the “tables of stone” (Exod. 
24: 12), and that which fell upon his view when he returned, 
bearing them in his hand (Exod. 34:15). Life—especially 
religious life—is full of sad contrasts, but none more marked 
than that presented in the sudden and terrible reversal of 
Israel’s declared allegiance to the Lord. Only one parallel 
to it exists in their history. It is that when, in the hour of 
their final apostasy, they who had so lately hailed with 
hosannas the entrance of their King, raised before Pilate the 
murderous cry, “Crucify him! crucify him!” 

2. Without making the foolish and wrongful attempt to 
palliate the sin either of Aaron or of Israel, several points 
should be kept in view by way of explanation of what had 


and spiritual condition of Israel, so lately emerged from the 
land of Egypt. There they had been for generations accus- 
tomed to the sacred bull-worship, and had grown familiar 
with it. Hitherto, since the exodus, they had constantly 
witnessed the visible manifestations of God, and had had 
amongst them the mediator of the covenant, the medium of 
divine communication, as it were the visible embodiment 
of his presence and power, to whom, in all circumstances of 
need or difficulty, they could look for help. But now they 
found themselves all at once alone and without any visible 
emblem. For forty days Moses had been wholly withdrawn 
from them, As it seemed to them, “ Moses delayed to come 
down out of the mount.” In the very heart of the wilder- 
ness, with watchful enemies around, and untold dangers 
before them, they longed for something visible and tangible 
to be the symbol of the divine presence and guidance. So 
often, what seem our inward longings for the present and the 
visible become a snare to us, and lead to our spiritual fall. It 
is not an easy lesson to learn,—that of walking by faith, when 
all that is visible has been suddenly, and, as it seems to our 
weakness, permanently, withdrawn. As we have pointed to 
the contrast between the hosannas that had greeted the 
Christ, and the cry “Crucify him,” so we may here mark 
another and happier contrast between Israel in the time of 
Moses’ absence and the church which, in the intervening 
period between the ascension and Pentecost, in believing 
expectancy “continued with one accord in prayer and sup- 
plication” (Acts 1: 14). 

From the point of view just presented, we can understand 
how the people who had all their lives been accustomed to 
see the Egyptian priests carry in procession representations 
of the sacred bulls, now desired a similar symbol. We do 
not suppose that they intended the golden calf to take the 
place of the Lord, but rather to be a symbol of him. This 
seems to be implied in the words of Aaron (Exod. 32: 5). 
As for Aaron himself, although his culpable surrender to the 
people (vs. 21-24)—the outcome of weakness and fear—admit 
of no justification, even as Moses deemed his excuses not 
worthy of answer, yet he also probably had some secret hope 
that the apostasy would be averted before being finally com- 
pleted. Most of us, when, in similar circumstances, yielding 
to sin, cherish a secret hope that God will somehow avert or 
arrest its final consummation. And some of those fond hopes 
of Aaron may have led to what the Jewish Midrash notices 
in extenuation of his conduct. 

3. Most painful are many of the comments of the Midrash 
on this event (Shem. R., 41-44), especially on the detention of 
Moses on the mount, and on his plea with God in behalf of 
Israel. They culminate in the idea that Moses, in a sitting 
posture, absolved God, who is represented as standing, from 
the oath (Exod. 22 : 20) by which he had bound himself to 
destroy Israel (Shem. R., 43). But some notes from the Jew- 
ish Commentation may be of interest, if not of practical use, 
It is observed as sad contrast that while Israel was busy mak- 
ing the golden calf to provoke their creator, he was graving 
on the tables the law which was to give them life. They 
were two tables, as heaven and earth, as bridegroom and bride, 
as this world and that. They were tables of stone, because 
most of the transgressions were punished by stoning, or else 
,because of the passage (Gen. 49 : 24): “from thence... the 
stone of Israel” [which, however, was applied to Jacob, to 
whose merits the tables were traced up]. Various opinions 
are expressed as to the exact number of hours beyond the 
forty days, after which Moses had declared that he would 
return, and the reason of the delay. Then Satan had shown 
the people a representation of Moses hanging between heaven 
and earth. When the people pointed to it, Hur had expostu- 
lated about their speedy forgetfulness of the wondrous doings 
of God. On this the people killed Hur, when Aaron, from 
fear, yielded to their tumult. Passing over passages of a pain- 
ful character, descriptive of the resistance to the descent of 
Moses on the part of the destroying angels, we mark that the 
making of the golden calf is attributed to the Egyptian multi- 
tude. Moses had wished to eliminate them-from the host of 
Israel; but God, who would accept those who turned to him, 
had admitted them. We forbear indicating how this was 
made a plea for forgiveness, or the other pleas which Moses 
is said to have urged, only noticing one. Moses insisted that 
since the children of Israel had been divinely located in a 
land where the worship of the calves was common, it was 
natural that they should have lapsed into this idolatry. As 
regards Aaron, he had proposed building the altar himself, 
in order to gain time for the return of Moses, Nay, on his 
arrival, Moses had found Aaron still busy hammering at the 
golden calf. Not knowing that Aaron’s purpose had been to 
protract the matter, Moses was wroth with his brother for 
taking part in the sin of the people, but God fully explained 
the intention of Aaron, and vindicated him. 


4. Such attempted apologies may at least show how the 
narrative would have been constructed if it had been of later 
Jewish authorship. In the scriptural account, everything is 
sublime and worthy of the occasion. Even this is symbolic: 
that Moses made the people drink of the water on which 
the pulverized gold of the idol had been strewed. It marks, 
like the water given to drink to the woman suspected of 
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had been washed, that the sinner must expect to receive the 
- fruit of his doings (comp. Deut. 9: 21). 

We close with two remarks, First, the whole narrative 
shows that the worship of the golden calf was not an ancient, 
ancestral rite, but borrowed from Egypt. This appears, not 
only from the language of the people in verses 1-and 4, but 
even irom that of Aaron in verse 5, md from the general 
representation of the event. In patriarchal times there had 
been worship of the teraphim, but the “ bull-worship” was 
distinetly of Egyptian origin. ae § 

Secondly, even the geography of the locality attests the 
truthfalness of the narrative. It could only have been origi- 
nally derived from one who had local knowledge of the sur- 
voundings. Thus Mr. Palmer writes (“ Desert of the Exodus,” 
Vol. 1, p. 115): “Often in descending this [the so-called 
* Hill of the Golden Calf, close by the spot whence the law was 
given), while the precipitous sides of the ravine hid the tents 
from our gave, have I heard the sound of voices from below, 
and thought how Joshua had said unto Moses as he came 
down from the mount, ‘ There is a noise of war in the camp.” 

University of Oxford, England. 
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THE SWIFT DECAY OF LOVE. 
BY ALEXANDER MCLAREN, D.D. 


This lesson begins in the middle of the incident, with Moses 
and Joshua on their way down from the mountain, the former 
carrying the tables in his hands and a heavier burden in his 
heart,—the thought of the people’s swift apostasy. Joshua’s 
poldierly ear interprets the shouts whieh are borne up to them 
as War-cries, “ He snuffeth the battle afar off, and saith Aha.” 
But Moses knew that they meant worse than war, and his 
knowledge helps his ear to distinguish a cadence and unisor 
in the noise unlike the confused mingling of the victors’ yell 
of triumph and the shriek of the conquered. If we were 
dealing with fiction, we should admire the masterly dramatic 
instinct which lets the ear anticipate the eye, and so prepares 
us for the hideous sight that burst on these two at some turn 
in.the rocky descent. 

1. Note then what they saw. The vivid story puts it all in 
two words,—“the calf, and the dancing.” Therein the midst, 
perhaps on some pedestal, was theshameful copy of the Egyptian 
Apis ; and whirling round it in mad circles, working them- 
selves into frenzy by rapid motion and frantic shouts, were 
the people,—men and women, mingled in the licentious 
dance, who, six short weeks before, had sworn to the covenant. 
Their bestial deity in the centre, and they compassing it with 
wild hymns, were a frightful contradiction of that grey altar 
and the twelve encircling stones ‘which they had so lately 
reared, and which stood unregarded, a bow-shot off, as a silent 
witness against them. Note the strange irresistible fascina- 
tion of idolatry. Clearly the personal influence of Moses was 
the only barrier against it. The people thought that he had 
disappeared, and, if so, Jehovah had disappeared with him. 
We wonder at their relapses into idolatry, but we forget that 
it was universal, that Israel was at the beginning of its long 
training, that not eyen a divine revelation could produce 
harvest in seedtime, and that to look for a final and complete 
deliverance from the “ veil that is spread over all nations,” at 
this stage, is like expecting a newly reclaimed bit of the back-« 


ple called the calf “Jehovah” or “ Apis” matters very little. | put it into plain words to stich a listener, and so he flies to 
There would be as complete apostasy to another god, though 
the other god was called by the same name, if all that really | the gold for, and put it into the furnace, unless he meant to 
makes his “name” was left out, and foreign elements were | make a god? Perhaps he had told the people the same sto, 
brought in. Such worship as these wild dances, offered to an | as priests in all lands have been apt to claim a miraculog 
image, broke both the commandments, no matter by what name | origin for idols. And he repeats it now, es if, were it 
* | he would plead the miracle as a vindication of the worshj 
The roots of idolatry are in all men. ‘The gross form of it | as well as his absolution. But the lie is too transparent 4 
is impossible to us; but the need for aid from sense, the | deserve even an answer, and Moses turns silently from him, 
dependence on art for wings to our devotion, which is a grow- 
ing danger to-day, is only the modern form of the same dis- | deeply stamped with the print of heaven than his brothers 
like of purely spiritual religion which sent these people | His feeble compliance is recorded as a beacon for all person 
dancing round their calf. 
2. Mark Moses’ blaze of wrath and courageous, prompt | ested or cowardly meeting a popular demand, at the sacrificg 
He dashes the tables on the rock, as if to break the | of the purity of truth, and the approval of their own oop. 
record of the useless laws which they have already broken, | sciences. He was not the last priest who allowed the supposed 
and, with his hands free, flings himself without pause into the | wishes of the populace to shape his representations of God, and 
midst of the excited mob. -Versés 19 and 20 bear the impres- | knowingly dropped the standard of duty, or sullied the cley 
sion of his rapid, decisive action in their succession of clauses, | brightness of truth in deference to the many-voiced monster, 
Stroke| 4. Note the rallying of true hearts round Moses. The 
followed stroke. His fiery earnestness swept over all obstacles, | Revised Version reads “broken loose” instead of “ naked,” 
the base riot ceased, the ashamed dancers slunk away. Some | and the correction is valuable. It explains the necessity for 
true hearts would gather about him, and carry out his com- | the separation of those who yet remained bound by the 
mands; but he did the real work, and, single-handed, cowed | restraints of God’s law, and for the terrible retribution that 
and controlled the mob. No doubt, it took more time than | follows. The rebellion had not been stamped out by the 
the brief narrative, at first sight, would suggest. The image | destruction of the calf; and though Moses’ dash into their 
is flung into the fire from which it had come out. The fire | midst had cowed the rebels for a time, things had gone too 
We need not find | far to settle down again at once. The camp was in insurrec. 
difficulty in “ burning” a golden idol. That does not mean | tion. It was more than a riot, it wasarevolution. With the 
“calcined,” and Moses is not guilty of a blunder, nor needed 
to be taught that you cannot burn gold. The next clause | with equally swift decisiveness, acts so as to meet it, He 
says that after it was “burned,” it was still solid; so that, | “stood in the gate of the camp,” and made the nucleus for 
plainly, all that is meant is, that the metal was reduced to a | the still faithful. His summons puts the full seriousness of 
shapeless lump. That would take some time. Then it was | the moment clearly before the people. They have come to 
broken small; there were plenty of rocks to grind it up on.| a fork in the road. They must be either for Jehovah or 
That would take some more time, but not a finger is lifted to | against him. There can be no mixing up of the worship of 
Then the more or less finely broken up | Jehovah and the images of Egypt, no tampering with God's 
fragments are flung into the brook, and, with grim irony, | service in obedience to popular clamor. It must be one thing 
“You shall have enough of your | or other. This is no time for the family of “Mr. Facing. 
You | both-ways,” the question for each man is, “Under which 
You must |,king?” Moses’ unhesitating confidence that he is God’s soldier, 
It is at once a contemptuous } and that to be at his side is to be on God’s side, was warranted 


demonstration of the idol’s impotence, and a picture of the | in him, but has often been repeated with less reason by eager 
sure retribution. 


the image was invoked. 


each tacked on to the preceding by a simple “ and.” 


made it, and the fire shall unmake it. 


prevent the work. 


the people have to drink. 
idol, since you love him so. Here, down with him! 
will have to take the consequences of your sin. 
drink as you have brewed.” 


of obedience, all helped to carry him through the crisis; but 


is the strongest of all forces. One man, with God at his back, 


of the world’s history. Israel’s proneness to fall back to | is always in the majority. He whose whole soul glows with 


heathenism makes it certain that a supernatural revelation is 


the pure fire, will move among men like flame in stubble. 


needed to account for their possession of the loftier faith which | “All things are possible to him that believeth.” Consecrated 


Was so far above them. 


daring, animated by love and fed with truth, is all-conquering, 


That howling, leaping crowd tells what sort of religion they | 3, Note the weaker nature of Aaron, taking refuge in a 
would have “evolved” if left to themselves. Where did | transparent lie. Probably this dialogue with his brother 
“Thou shalt have none other gods beside me” come from? | came in before the process described in the former Verses was 
Note the confusion of thought, so difficult for us to under- | accomplished. But the narrative keeps all that referred to 


stand, which characterizes idolatry. What a hopelessly | the destruction of the idol together, and goes by subject rather | 


inconsequential cry that was: “ Make us gods, which shall go | than by time. - We do not learn how Moses had come to know 
before us!” and what a muddle of contradictions it is that | Aaron’s share in the sin, but his question is one of astonish- 
men should say “ These be thy gods,” though they knew that | ment. Had they bewitched him anyhow? or what induce- 


the thing was made yesterday out of their own ear-rings! It | ment had led him so far astray? 
took more than a thousand years to teach the nation the | soul cannot conceive how the weaker had yielded. Aaron's | 
force of the very self-evident argument, as it seems to us, “the | answer puts the people’s wish forward. “They said, Make us | 
workman made it, therefore it is not God.” The theory that | gods;” that was all which they had “done.” 
the idol is only a symbol is not the actual belief of idolaters. 
It is a product of the closet, but the worshiper unites in his 
thought the irreconcilable beliefs that it was made and is 


divine. A goldsmith will make and sell a Madonna, and, | on him yet, look like a man that would acknowledge any mob | 


when it is put in the cathedral, will kneel before it. 


Note what was the sin here. It is generally taken for 


him? Did he, standing there with the heat of his struggle 


demand as a reason for a ruler’s compliance? It is the cow- 
ard’s plea. How many ecclesiastics and statesmen since then 


granted that it was a breach of the second, not of the first, | have had no better to offer for their acts! The fear of the 
commandment, and Aaron’s proclamation of “a feast to the | Lord, which shriveled before the breath of popular clamor, 
Lord” is taken as proving this. Aaron was probably trying | could have had nodeep roots. One of the first things to learn, 


to make an impossible compromise, and to find some salve for 
his conscience; but it does not follow that the people accepted 
the half-and-half suggestion, Leaders who try to control a 


movement which they disapprove, by seeming to accept it, | lead us to take one step beyond or against conscience. 


"play a dangerous game, aud usually tai, But whether the peo- 


- 








The stronger and devouter | 


would Moses have answered if the people had “said” so to | 


Aaron feels the insufficiency of the plea, when he has to! Smallsoulssee little difference between loyalty and treachery, 


——— 


resource of timid and weak natures, a lie. What did he ut 


Aaron’s was evidently the inferior nature, and wag leg 


in places of influence or authority, warning against self-inter. 


rapid eye of genius, Moses sees the gravity of the crisis, and, 


contenders, as they believed themselves to be, for God. No 


But we may learn two things from this figure of the indig- | doubt, it becomes us to be modest and cautious in calling all 
One is, that the temper in which to regard | true friends of God to rank themselves with us, But where 
| idolatry is not one of equable indifference nor of scientific | the issue is between foul wrong and plain right, between pal- 
investigation, but that»some heat of morat-indignation~is | pable idolatry, error, or unbridled lust, and truth, purity, and 
We are ull studying comparative mythology | righteousness, the-Christian combatant for these is entitled to 
now, and getting much good from it; but we are in some“dati| send round the fiery cross, and proclaim a crusade in God’s ° 
ger of forgetting that these strange ideas and practices; which®| name. There will always be plenty of people with cold water 
we examine at our ease, have spread spiritual darkness and | to pour on enthusiasm, We should be all the better fora few 
moral infection over continents and through generations, more, who would venture to feel that they are fighting for 
Let-us understand them, by all means; let us be thankful to | God, and to summon all who love him to come to their and 
find fragments of truth in, or innocent origins of, repulsive | his help. : 
legends; but do not let the student swallow up the Christian | Moses’ own tribe responded tothe summons. And, no doubt, 
in us, nor our minds lose the capacity of wholesome indigna- | Aaron was there too, galvanized into a nobler self by the 


tion, at the systems, blended with Christ-like pity and effort courage and fervor of his brother, and, let us hope, urged 
for the victims, 





by penitence, to efface the memory of his faithlessness by his 


We may learn, further, how strong a man is'when he is | heroism now. 
woods to grow grass as thick and velvety as has carpeted some | all aflame with true zeal for God. The suddenness of Moses’ | 
lawn that has been mown and cared for foracentury. Grave 
condemnation is the due of these short-memoried rebels, who 
set up their abomination in sight of the fire on Sinai; but that 
should not prevent our recognizing the evidence which their 
sin affords of the tremendous power of idolatry in that stage 


Our lesson does not go on to the dreadful retribution, which 


reappearance, the very audacity of his act, the people’s habit | must be regarded, not as massacre, but as legal execution. 


It is folly to apply to it, or to other analogous instances, the 


the true secret of his swift victory was his own self-forgetting ideas of this Christian century. We need not be afraid to 
faith. There is contagion in pure religious enthusiasm, It #®dmit that there has been a development of morality. The 


| retributions of a stern age were necessarily stern. But if we 
_ want to understand the heart of Moses, or of Moses’ God, we 
| must not look only at the ruler of a wild people trampling 
out a revolt with the sacrifice of many lives, but listen to him, 
| as the next section of the narrative shows him, pleading with 
| tears for the rebels, and offering even to let his own name be 
, blotted out of God's book if their sin might be forgiven. So, 

coupling the two parts of his conduct together, we may learn 
| a little more clearly a lesson, of which this age has much 
| need,—the harmony of retributive justice, and pitying love; 
and may come to understand that Moses learned both the oné 

and the other by fellowship with the God in whom they both 
| dwell in perfection and concord. 

Manchester, Engiand, 





TEACHING POINTS. 


. BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D,D., LL.D, 


Moses and Joshua were with God on the mount nearly six 
weeks. 

The law tables, of God’s making, were no more wonderful, 
| except in the matter of rareness, than any leaf or flower of 
| God’s making. 

How close is apostasy to ecstasy! close as satiety and loath- 
| ing is to luxury and license, . 
| Great souls can have great wrath (v.19). Sin is a terrific 


A poor excuse, | 
as Aaron feels even while he is stammering it out, What | 


| 


whether we are in prominent or in private positions, is to’) thing, endangering the universe, and, worse, destroying honor. 
hold by our religious convictions in supreme indifference to | How must God be moved! This sin cost the people, God’s 
all surrounding voices, and to let no threats nor entreaties | unique handiwork, their own gold, their lives, and their place 


as the first covenant-keeping nation. 
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They palter to put the blame elsewhere, adding lying to pre- 
gious sin: “The woman tempted me;” “The people... are 
get on mischief; ,.. they said,... Make us gods; ... there 
came out this calf” (vs. 22-24). Puerile and untruthful, obvi- 
ously such men must be left outside the promised land. 

Such sh'amefyl nakedness and calf-worship must stop, or all 
is lost; and God’s supreme effort to save one nation out of 
sin’s deluge must fail, The desperate disease requires an 
heroic remedy, Cut off the hand or foot, pluck out the eye, 
if they cause thee to offend, Three thousand rebels slain is 
small price to pay for a saved nation, One holy man is 
greater than a nation in sin. The question, Who is on the 
Lord’s side? must be instantly settled. Moses stands in the 

te and demands a decision. 

The question of loyalty or idolatry is largely a question 
of leadership. ‘The mass revel and play with Aaron; they 
gird them to the stern tasks of war with Moses. Had those 
true at last been true all the time, the disgraceful and disas- 
trous scene had never been enacted. 

The same sin, idolatry, belongs to the same race to-day. 
It still worships the golden calf; for covetousness is idolatry. 

Denver, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Two tables; ... tables that were written on both their sides ; 
on the one side and on the other were they written (v.15). God 
doesn’t write all his words for man’s guidance on one tablet, 
nor does he write on only one side of any tablet he uses. 
There is a God-ward tablet and a man-ward tablet to be 
examined in every sphere of knowledge; and all the writing 
on either of these tablets cannot be seen at the same time, 
and without its observer’s being at the pains to turn the 
tablet over so as to see its other side, Just here is where 
many a student of truth makes a mistake which carries itself 
into all his studies and their results. If he is a scientist, he 
is likely to see only the tablet of material facts. If he isa 
theologian, he is likely to see only the tablet of biblical 
teachings. In either case, he only looks at one tablet of God’s 
writing, to the ignoring of the other tablet. Yet how confi- 
dently the one man points to the tablet of Ais studying, and 
says, “ The writing on this is the writing of God’! And 
how confidently also the other man points to the tablet of his 
studying, with the assertion, “The writing on this is the 
writing of God”! God wrote both the tablets, and the writ- 
ing on the one is the complement of the writing on the other. 
But he who reads them both must see to it that he knows 
rhat is written on the other side of each of them, before he 
feels competent to decide on the substance of God’s recorded 
messages to man, 

It is not the voice of them that shout for mastery, neither is it 
the voice of them that cry for being overcome: but the noise of them 
that sing do I hear (v.18). It is in the tone, rather than in 
the words, that men evidence their spirit in the voicing of 
their emotions, Not what they say, but the tone in which 
they say it, shows how they feel, as they speak out at any 
time from their innermost being. Moses was soldier enough 
to know the difference between a shout of victory and a cry 
cf dismay, and between both of these and a sound of rejoicing 
praise ; nor does it require the experience of Moses to know as 
much as this, Even a child in arms understands by the tone 
of his mother’s or his nurse’s voice whether he is comniended 
or blamed; and any one of us feels the force of a change of 
tone in a loved one’s voice as keenly as we should feel an 
angry blow. We can help or hurt by a tone; and we are 
disclosing ourselves to others by our tones of voice, at all 
times. How careful we ought to be to speak in a right tone ! 
But the only way by which we can be sure of speaking in a 
right tone, is by having a right spirit, If we feel just right, 
—or if we don’t,—our voice will show it. Of that we 
may be sure. 

And Moses’ anger waxed hot, and he cast the tables out of his 
hands, and brake them beneath the mount (v.19), There are 
times when a quick instinctive judgment, with its correspon- 
dent action, is truer to the right and safer than long delibera- 
tion over the proper thing to do. If you see a stout man 
beating his delicate wife with a cart-whip, or kicking a puny 
child before him on the street, it is not at all to your credit 
if you are ready to wait for a full hearing of both sides of the 
case before you have a judgment in the premises which will 
justify you in interfering between the parties, It is a good 
thing to have one’s anger wax hot, and to act under the 
impulse of the moment—when one’s anger ought to wax hot 
and when one ought to act under the impulse of the moment. 
But in order to act with the wisdom and the prudence of 
Moses, one must have such wisdom and prudence as Moses had, 
It requires a well-balanced character to get mad discreetly. 

And I cast it into the fire, and there came out this calf (v. 24). 
It does seem strange that good gold, when melted, should 
cool into the form of a calf. The trouble was evidently not 
in the gold; for gold is the best of metals. Nor was the 
trouble in the heating and the cooling; for they are processes 
which are consistent with the highest refining of good gold. 
Probably the trouble was in the mold into which the heated 


gellege, you mustn’t be surprised if your son or daughter 


| and Aaron told him. Then Moses called for all who were 


the calf shape, it was the most natural thing in the world that 
the gold should come out acalf. Aaron seemed to think that 
he was not to blame for the outlandish shape of the good gold 
which he simply heated and poured out to cool. But any 
man is responsible for the shape of that for which he has 
picked out the mold, No matter how good is the original 
metal of your son’s or your daughter’s character and tempera- 
ment, if you turn that metal, while it is warm and flux, into 
the calf-mold of fashionable society, or of a godless school or 


comes out a calf, If you want a better shape for your son or 
your daughter than a calf shape, you must get your son or 
daughter into a better mold than a calf-mold. 

Whoso is on the Lord’s side, let him come unto me (v. 26). 
The Lord’s side is the side to be on, at every cost, and whoever 
is on the other side, If the high-priest is not on the Lord’s 
side, then we must be ready to oppose the high-priest. The 
question is not, Which is the orthodox side? Which is the 
conservative side? Which is the radical side? Which is the 
liberal side? Which is the popular side? Which is the safe 
side? but, Which isthe Lord’sside? That question answered, 
our position ought to be taken fearlessly—for the present con- 
test. If we keep to the Lord’s side, we may one day be in 
company with a certain set of men, and the next day against 
them; but that oughtn’t to influence our action. Menchange; 
God never changes. It will not do tosay, Our denomination, 
or our party, or our country, is always on the Lord’s side; 
therefore we must always stand by that. _The proper way to 
do, is to find out which is the Lord’s side to-day, and then 
take sides with the Lord, even if we have to differ with old 
friends and with dear ones, 

Philadelphia, 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


When God called Moses up into the mountain to receive 
the Ten Commandments, he remained there forty days, In 
the meantime the people grew restless, and began to murmur 
that their leader stayed away so long. They then said to 
Aaron that they knew not what had become of Moses, and 
asked him to make them a golden calf which they could wor- 
ship. This Aaron did; and when Moses came down from the 
mountain, the people were dancing around the calf which 
Aaron had made, This so angered the great leader that he 
threw the tables of the law down, and they were broken into 
pieces. He then burned the calf and ground it to powder, 
and strewed it upon the water, and made the people drink of 
it. He then asked Aaron how this thing had come to pass, 


on.the Lord’s side to come unto him, and the Levites came 
over on to his side. 

* Now ask the class how the people could so soon fall into so 
greatasin? That it wasa great sin will appear in a moment, 
if we look at itcarefully. For 

1. They sinned against great light. Had they been in Egypt 
still, they would have had more excuse than they now had, 
For they had just received from God a great revelation of his 
character and power. Amid sights and sounds audible and 
visible they had heard the law thundered forth. Before them 
was the mountain covered with the cloud that betokened the 
presence of God himself. Behind them was the record of the 
wonderful miracles that God had wrought to deliver them 
from the hands of their enemies. Surely then they had a 
blaze of light against which they transgressed! But consider 
again: 

2. They sinned against great love. When they had been 
overwhelmed with fear; God had spoken kindly to them, say- 
ing, “Fear not: for God is come to prove you.” The miracle 
at Marah and the giving of bread from heaven were tokens 
of mercy toward them. That very morning they had eaten 
of the bounty of his hand. And yet they used the strength 
they gained from that food for the very purpose of breaking 
his commandments, But notice again: 

3.. They sinned in spite of their own covenant made with God 
a few days before. When Moses laid before the elders of the 
people the commands of God, all the people answered together : 
“ All that the Lord hath spoken will we do.” It is impossible 
that they should have forgotten this covenant so recently 
agreed to. The only explanation of their conduct must be found 
in the fact that the people were set on mischief. So fierce 
was the demand that they made of Aaron, that he was afraid 
that, if he refused them, they would proceed to murder him, 
Were we not right, then, in saying that their transgression 


in s few hours hetook his oath that he had never seen Jesus, 
All the disciples professed to be willing to follow the Master to 
prison and to death, and yet they all forsook him and fled. 
This only shows that what we said in our lesson for last Sun- 
‘day is true, and that without the help of God we cannot keep 
his commandments, The possibilities of sin that are in each 
of our hearts are really boundless, Because we are to-day 


that we shall do the same thing to-morrow. Had the Israel- 
ites asked help-of God before they went ahead and made that 
idol, they would never have fallen into that awful sin. But 
they went ahead on their own responsibility, and 80 fell into 
the snare of their great adversary, “It is not in man that 
walketh to direct his steps.” The only way for any one 
to stand is to ask God daily for the strength that he daily 
requires, 
Now let the teacher ask the class if any of them are idolas 
ters. Probably the answer will be “No.” Well, we may not 
be idolaters in the same sense in which the Israelites were, 
and yet we may be idolaters none the less really, For every 
covetous man is an idolater in the sight of God. Perhaps 
you never thought that this sin of covetousness was so great a 
sin in the eyes of God. Yet the Biblesaysso! But the fact 
is that anything is idolatry that leads us to prefer something 
to the will of God. If I am a lover of pleasure more than a 
lover of God, I am an idolater. If, on the other hand, I am so 
fond of money that I cling to it, rather than to do my duty 
toward God, then money is my idol. That was the trouble 
with the young man who came to Jesus to ask what good thing 
he must do that he might inherit eternal life. Jesus told him 
to go and sell all that he had. But he went away very sor- 
rowful, because he loved his money so much that he could 
not bear the thought of parting with it even at the command 
of the Lord himself, It makes no difference what the thing 
is that we cling to in preference to the will of God, that thing 
becomes our idol, Since this is so, we easily see that there 
are many in our day who, though not called idolaters by men, 
are soin reality. Howstands the case with us? Are we con- 
demning the Israelites for a sin which we with our greater. 
light are ourselves daily practicing ? 

New York City. 





A LAYMAN’S HINTS. 
BY GEORGE W. CABLE. 


We are spelling out Christ in the book of the Ten Com- 
.mandments. Last week we saw Israel assenting to these 
commandments as the definition of their duty, and as cons 
scious and confessed breakers of them, nevertheless pledging 
themselves to keep them, with trust in God’s mercy and for« 
giveness when they should fail and repent. They swore to 


from their low religious condition into the fulfillment of God’s 
perfect standard of righteousness. 

We saw them pledging obedience to other commandments 
besides the ten; to “judgments” for the guidance of human. 
administrations in the protection and development of society. 
These do not stand on the high plane of the Ten Command- 
ments, The contrast they offer is a lesson to the Christian 
citizen of to-day. For it points this truth: that the least a 
man’s conscience may rightly prohibit or require in himself, 
is far more than the most that men, in their public relations, 
may wisely or rightly even mutually agree to prohibit to or 
exact of one another. 

These “judgments” take Hebrew society.in all its own 
imperfections and amid its peculiar surrounding dangers, and 
begin to build it upward toward the Ten Commandments. 
Slaveholding, child-selling, defective domestic relations, are’ 
not abolished; but they are turned about, and started toward 
the Ten Commandments, to perish on the journey with the 
least harm to the largest number. Public laws are not neces- 
sarily evil because they are not perfect moral standards. 
“For your hardness of heart,” said Jesus, Moses “ wrote you 
this commandment.” Statute laws, whether human or divine, 
are rightly for the salvation, not destruction, of society. 
God counts his children of more value than rules and regu- 
lations for their benefit. The Sabbath was made for man, 
and not man for the Sabbath. 

Now, to both these sets of requirements,—-God’s perfect law 
laid upon the individual conscience, and a code of statutes and 
penalties which duly commissioned men were to administer 
among the people for their elevation by practicable stages, 
but with never a backward step however the people might 
backslide, to the fulfillment of the perfect law, and beyond it 





was a great one? 

Now what good purpose can this lesson serve for us? It 
can act as a warning to usof the danger in which we all stand. 
A good golden text would be: “Let him that thinketh he 


who sinned so grievously were the very people who, a few 
days before this, had promised to obey all the commandments 
of God. Yet in six weeks we find them dancing around an 
idol made by their own hands, Nor is this the only instance 
in the Bible in which we find great professions followed by 
miserable practice, Peter himself oncesaid, “Though all men 





metal was poured and permitted to cool, If that mold was of 





shall be offended, ... yet will I never be offended.” And then 


standeth take heed lest he fall,” Remember that the people | 


to that Way and Life of self-renouncing love that waits not 
| for commandments,—to both these codes Israel pledged obe- 
dience, and put themselves, irrevocably, first under God’s own 
| direct, and then under his intermediate, Mosaic, government. 
They ratified the law as man was to aJminister it upon hime 
self, and the law as man was to administer it upon his fellow. 
There is this divine warrant for adjusting the laws of human 
society to existing human conditions ; but there is alsoa trave 
eaty of it, the leading feature of which is a presumptuous con- 
sent to compromise with palpable evil by the abandonment, 
in conscious disobedience, of moral ground already successfully 
taken, This wasAaron’ssin, We are not bound, and neither 





walking a correct life, is no reason for us to take it for granted - 
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seek, under Moses’ teaching and leadership, a spiritual exodus * 
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was Aaron, in unintelligent slavery to the mere letter of God’s 
commands. The same Voice gave to the same Moses the 
Second Commandment, and directions to make golden images 
for the ark of the covenant. Jesus, when he kept the Pass- 
over, did not keep it according to the strict letter of Leviti- 
cal prescription. ‘ But the sin of Israel in the matter of the 
golden calf, was no mere setting aside of a form of worship 
that had outlived its spiritual usefulness. It was an inten- 
tional backward step in public and private morals, anda glar- 
ing violation. of both codes which the whole nation had just 
sworn to obey. ; 

Aaron looked upon it lightly. The people still acknowl- 
edged God, They were his only worshipers of all nations on 
earth. As to bowing to images—“ they all do it,” he may 
have said to himself, thinking it would be strange indeed if 
the most God-fearing people in the world were going to be 
singled out and punished for a universal fault. Two things 
which Aaron might think must. be saved at all costs, seemed 
about to go to pieces: the nation and the church, By simply 
waiving a question of form, and humoring the people’s very 
natural propensity for the adoration of images, he could turn 
it into a feast to the Lord, and thus by a single tactful com- 
promise save the national union and the unity of the church. 
He reminds one of Constantine, though Aaron’s case is far 
the worse of the two. 

How different was the true view! Israel had not altered 
a form to harmonize it to\widening moral and spiritual con- 
ceptions, but just the reverse, They had embraced a form 
which visibly declared the fundamental principle of idolatry, 
the intentional debasing of the idea of God in order to accom- 
modate the conscience to cherished sin. Thus, moreover, 
they had sinned against their unique office as, nationally, the 
moral light of the world.. Farther still, they had broken the 
letter of that command whose letter at that time was itself of 
vital importance. We need not say they had broken one of 
the Ten Commandments, for those no man could perfectly 
keep; they were the ideal, “exceeding broad.” Israel had 
done far worse; they had done that which consciously and 
willfully put the whole covenant at once under foot, Idolatry 
was bad enough, yet it was only their mask. Rebellion—a 
double rebellion—was the black crime behind it; for the law 
against idolatry was not merely the prohibition of the Second 
Commandment laid upon men’s consciences, but the foremost 
of the “judgments” which the people had sworn to enforce 
upon themselves as the statute laws of the nation (Exod, 20: 
22, 23). When, therefore, Moses called all who were on the 
Lord’s side to stand by him, and sent them through the camp, 
it-was to put down civil insurrection against laws necessary 
to the nation’s preservation, and but just adopted with acclaim 
by insurgents who now proposed. to put “this Moses,” his 
leadership and his legislation,.aside, and worship God in an 

» easier way of their own, which would enable them to ignore 
and forget him. 

* Then, and often afterward, the kingdom of heaven suffered 
(tolerated) violence, and the violent took it by force. But 
im the people's incapability to take one right step without 
Moses’ guidance,—in that guidance so meekly given, in his 
intercession before God for them, and in the reconciliations 
and ever-widening revelations of God’s mercy it wrought,— 
we see, without allegorizing or symbolizing, those great, sim- 
ple, eternal principles of law, of love, of mercy, and of recon- 
cilement, that are incarnate in Christ. We see, in the germ, 
that gospel which put not Moses nor the prophets, but only 
the violence of their methods, forever aside. And in the 
sinning but repentant follower of Moses we see the Christian 
of days before Christ, shut out by disobedience, as even we 
also are, not from mercy and heaven, but from that heavenly 

*rest here below, which yet remaineth for the people of God. 

Northampton, Mass. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Review last week’s lesson by the headings as given, recall- 
ing especially the covenant and the words of the people, who 
were so ready to promise to obey. 

Forty Days.—W ho went up into the mountain with Moses? 
How many days did the two stay together on the mountain? 
Qn the seventh day, God called Moses to enter into the cloud 
that rested on Mount Sinai. Moses disappeared from the 
sight of the people, but they saw the smoking mountain-top 
which seemed to them a mountain of fire. Moses was gone 
from them forty days and forty nights, away from the people, 
on the mountain with God. He was learning how to guide 
and lead the people, how to teach them in all their ways, 
how they were to remember and worship God. He needed 
no food or rest; for he said afterward, “I did neither eat 
bread nor drink water.’ What did God give to Moses, which 
he brought in his hand as he came down the mountain? 

Two Tables of Stone-—They are calléd the tables of testi- 
mony. ‘The words on them were the Ten Commandments, 
or laws which God had given them to obey. God. testified, 
showed to the people what they were to do for him, and how; 
it was God’s testimony or covenant with them. How did the 
people answer in their part of the covenant? They prom- 
ised, “All that the Lord hath spoken will we do, and be obe- 





dient.” On what were the Ten Commandments written? 
We need not wonder how, for we know they were “ written 
with the finger of God.” We may be sure “the tables were 
the work of God, and the writing was the writing of God, 
graven upon the tables.” Does it not seem as if the Com- 
mandments were made to last forever? Moses came from 
the cloud and the mountain-top, and joined Joshua, As they 
came back, before they could see the people, they heard a 
sound of shouting. Joshua said, “There is a noise of war in 
the camp.” There had been a battle with a savage tribe singg 
they had been in the wilderness, and Joshua thought they 
had been attacked by enemies. Moses answered, “ No; it is 
not fighting, but singing, that I hear.” Moses knew more than 
he told Joshua, God had told him to go down; for the people, 
he said, “have turned aside quickly out of the way which I 
commanded them,”—those people who had quickly said “We 
will be obedient.” 

A Golden Culf—Moses and Joshua came near. An image 
of gold was on a stand, with an altar before it; bowing down 
before the image were crowds and crowds of people, singing, 
leaping, shouting, dancing, feasting, and frolicking, offering 
sacrifices to the image they had set up. Do you wonder that 
Moses was angry? The last gathering he had seen was when 
the people, as with one voice, said, “We will do, we will 
obey.” Then forty days and nights Moses had spent with the 
pure, holy God of truth and love; and now, coming down, 
he found this busy crowd worshiping an idol. God had told 
him they had sinned; and Moses had prayed God not to cast 
them off, but to remember Abraham their father, and Isaac, 
and Jacob, to whom he had promised to be a God, to them 
and their children. But when Moses saw their sin, and how 
they had boldly broken God’s commandment, he threw down 
the tables of stone which were in his hand. The shivered 
stones were a picture of the broken law. 

Poor Excuses.—Sinners always try to make some excuse, or 
to blame somebody else. These people wondered why Moses 
stayed away so long. Days, Scbbath days, weeks, passed, and 
Moses, who had disappeared in the cloud, did not return; so 
they said to Aaron, “Up, make us gods, which shall go before 
us.” They wanted something that they could see; a sign or 
image of the power which was to lead them out of the wil- 
derness and away from the mountains before them. Did 
they speak with respect or honor of the leader God had 
raised up, the one who had brought them messages from 
God, who had done wonders with his rod as God had helped 
him, who had prayed for them when they were hungry, and 


_| God fed them? Even to his brother Aaron they had said, “As 


for this Moses, the man.that brought us up out of the land of 
Egypt, we know not what is become of him.” Did Aaron 
ask them to repeat the first commandment when they asked 
him to make gods? Did he explain the meaning of the sed 
ond? What about any image or likeness? Aaron told them 


to break off their ear-rings and bring them to him. When | 


Moses asked him why he helped them to sin, he said 
that the people had brought him gold, which he cast into 
the fire, “and there came out this calf.” Was that true? 
Aaron gave as his excuse, “The people... are set on evil;” 
as if to say they were so bent on doing wrong, that if he had 
not allowed them to have the calf, they would have done 
something else just as bad, or perhaps worse. Could pieces 
of gold thrown into a fire come out a calf? What did Aaron 
ask the people to bring to him? It was true that the gold 
was melted in the fire; but Aaron had made, perhaps of 
wood, a form or image of a calf, such as was worshiped in 
Egypt; then he covered it with the melted gold. We read 
he “fashioned it with a graving tool.” Did Aaron forget that 
God said to Moses, in the thunder and lightning, “Ye shall 
not make with me... gods of gold”? 

The Image Destroyed—Moses did not spare the idol when 
he broke the tables of stone. He cast it down; again the 
gold was melted in fire—melted to ashapeless lump. After- 
wards he said: “I took your sin, the calf which ye had made, 
and burnt it with fire,.and stamped it, grinding it very 
small, until it was as fine as dust: and I cast the dust 
thereof into the brook that déscended out of the mount.” 
What then? He “made the children of Israel drink of it.” 
Did they do it willingly? They must drink or die; sinners 
must take the fruit of sin; the only water for all the thirsty 
thousands was the brook which flowed from the mount. Could 
an idol-god, which could be beaten small, and swallowed, have 
led them through the wilderness? What had they gained? 
What lost? Did any of their excuses stand? What did 
John, the beloved disciple, mean by our golden text? Are 
there any in Christian lands who worship idols? Explain 
that John said, “God is love;” “This is the love of God, 
that we keep his commandments.” To love anything better 
than we love God is to make that an idol. To keep the first 
commandment is to love God most, first, best. To love and 
care for pleasure or treasure, yourself, your looks, dress, toys, 
money, more than you love God, is to break his command- 
ment, Were they foolish who worshiped that golden calf? 
If you can, show an idol, or a picture of one, and how mean- 
ingless and vain is the worship of any image or possession 
which cannot bless and save ! 

The Lord’s Side-—Had all the people forsaken or forgotten 
God? Moses stood in the gate of the camp, and called out, 
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“Who is on the Lord’s side?” Many came to him, for some 
were yet brave and true to the Lord. Suppose now you en 
to hear such a call, would you stand up and join the company 
where each one could clearly say, “I am on the Lord’s side”) 

Louisville, Ky. ' 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY SELAH MERRILL, D.D., LL.D. 


Writing... ENGRAvING... TABLETS .. . Gotp.—W, 
must try to realize that we areefar back in point of time, 
Rome and Greece did not then exist, nor had Jewish life 
begun to unfold itself in Palestine. Even at this distan, 
period the Hebrews seem to have been perfectly familiar wit) 
writing, engraving, the tools of the engraver, and the tablets, 
whether wood, clay, or metal, on which the writing was pre. 
served, They were familiar also with the precious and other 
metals, and with the art of fashioning and reproducing diff. 
cult forms by means of clay, or gold, silver, or bronze, cast jn 
molds. Two thousand years before Christ, Abraham came 
from Ur of the Chaldees, his paternal home; and there the 
arts of writing and engraving, also the plastic arts, were 
highly developed, and the use of precious stones and metals 
was as common as it was ten or twenty centuries later. We 
in modern times, inherit these things, and their existence and 
use awaken no more surprise than does the sunlight, air, or 
rain; and this, toa large degree, was true of the Israelites, 
who, thirty-four centuries ago, were encamped at the foot of 
Sinai. No one ancient nation can be said to have had q 
monopoly of these arts. Likewise every race that has had 
recorded history seems to have become acquainted with pre- 
cious metals and stones, and their use, at a very early period, 
No one can say, for instance, when gold was discovered; 
men seem always to have possessed it, and what is very curious 
and certain is, they have always loved it. Since the era of 
excavations on the sites of ancient cities began, the museums 
in different parts of the civilized world have been filled with 
illustrations of the objects to which we refer. The most pro- 
lific source has, however, been the mounds which line the 
Tigris and Euphrates, chiefly those at Nineveh and Babylon, 
Many gems and precious stones have been found with letters 
or symbols beautifully carved upon them, also metal tablets, 
and especially great numbers of those in clay, covered with 
writing, and likewise some of the implements which the 
writers or engravers used. Probably more gold ornaments 
have been found in Egypt than in any other country. In the 
account before us, we know that the gold was melted, the 
engraver’s tools were used, the golden calf was produced, and 
that afterwards it was ground to powder; but beyond these 
brief details no researches can afford us any light or satisfac- 
tion as to what was actually done by Aaron. 

Andover, Mass, 


BY JACOB MAYER, PH.D. 


THE GoLpEN Cat¥r.—The rabbinical writings are very 
copious, although hardly to be considered as instructive on 
this topic. In the Pirgeh of R. Eliezer (2 45) we read: “Forty 
days after receiving the Ten Commandments, the Israelites 
had forgotten their God, and they said to Aaron: The Egyp- 
tians used to carry their god about, and to sing and chant 
before him, he having been visible unto them. Now make 
a god unto us like the Egyptian god, that we see him and 
follow him.” And the worship of the calf in its connection 
with the ancient Egyptian religion is more fully treated in 
the book Tsiyoni, commentary on the Torah (Cremona, 
1560), where the author says: “I found in the book of the 
magicians that when Jacob was ninety-two years of age, the 
Egyptians made one of their magicians of the name of Apis 
their king, who, having assumed the dignity of a god, created 
by his magical arts a calf with a white spot over the right 
eye.... And this calf of Apis rose once a year from the river 
into the air, and the Egyptians made that day a holiday, call- 
ing it ‘the Apis-day.” And this was the origin of the calf in 
Horeb, the worship of the molten image, whereby Israel 
exchanged its glory (God) for the form of an ox that eateth 
grass” (Ps. 106: 20). 

Philadelphia. 


BY THE REV. EZRA ISAAC. 


Tuer GoLpEN Ca.F.—In the concluding prayer on the day of 
atonement—just before the veil covers the ark for the last time 
—we read the following: “And in thy great mercy, may the 
diminution of our blood in the fast of this sacred and terrible 
day, be accepted before thee like the fat and blood offered on 
thine altar. ... And as thesacredness of this holy and terrible 
day did shield our fathers in the wilderness in the matter of the 
calf, so may it shield even us” (Machzor Kippur, 202 a). It 
is an ancient saying that “no punishment happens to Israel 
wherein there is not a fraction for the sin of the wilderness 
calf””’. The Midrash (Yalqut Shimeoni on this section) tells 
us that “ Israel first approached Hur, the colleague of Aaron, 
(Exod. 24; 14,) but he remonstrated, saying, ‘ Ye stiff-necked! 
do ye not remember the wondrous works of the Holy One, 
blessed be he?’ Then they at once killed him and turned 
upon Aaron, who, seeing the fate of Hur, was frightened into 
the evil of ordering the calf.” The Palestine Targum gives 
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passage the legend that “the women refused to give 
a ot ornaments for this idolatrous purpose; but the men 
pe ht such-things 9s they had themselves, .And when 
ae eaused them to-drink of ite water (Exod. 32°: 20), then 
‘whoever had given thereto any trinket of gold, the sign of it 
came forth upon his nose”” It is an accepted idea that, 
«When Israel took the law upon themselves at Sinai, they 
became entirely free from Satan’s sway, and would have 
remained 0, but for the sin of the golden calf.” 


Bordentown, N. 5 A 





‘BLACKBOARD HINTS. 
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THE TWO SIDES. 


—_——__— 


Gop’s LAW. “MAN'S. IDOL. 
MOSES, | AARON. 
THE LEVITES. THE PEOPLE. 





WHO.IS ON THE LORD'S SIDE? 








THE COVENANT-BREAKER®S’ 
_ | -NGRATITUDE. 
DOLATRY. 
NSURRECTION. 





0 IsRAEL, RETURN UNTO THE LORD THY GoD. 














HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“O thou, my soul, forget no more.” 
-* And must I part with all I have.” 
“Who is on the Lord’s side?” “°° * 
“Oh for a closer walk with God.” ° 
“ We're marching to Canaan.” 
“ Am I a soldier of the cross.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


How long was Moses in the mount after the ratification 
of the covenant? (Hxod.:24:18:) For what-cause did he 
wecend: atthe expiration. of that: time?» (Rod, 32+:7-40.) 
How were the people tempted. to. commit ‘this great sin? 


(Exod. 32: 1.). Did Moses. prefer his own or the  Lord’s, 


honor? (vs. 10-14.) On what other occasion did the Lord 
offer Moses the highest position which man could occupy in 
history? (Num. 14; 1-5, 11,12.) On what ground did he 
decline it? (Num.14: 13-19.) What was the most excellent 
piece of. writing which man ever beheld? (vs..15,16.) ‘What 
words did the two tables contain? (Exod. 34; 28.) Recite 
them (Exod. 20,: 3-17.) Where was Joshua while Moses wag 
in the. mount, and- Aaron and Hur in charge of the peo> 
ple? (Exod. 24: 13-15.) Is it, or is it not, probable, that he 
heard the announcement God made to Moses concerning the 
idolatry of Israel? (v. 17.) What explanation did Moses 
give Joshua? (v.18.) How does zeal for God manifest 
itself? (v.19; 2 Kings 10: 16-25; John 2: 13-17.) Did 
Moses break the tables because, in the breach of the cove- 
nant, he felt they were forfeited; or merely in an impetuous 
act, without reason for it? How did he humble the rebels? 
(¥. 20.) 

Upon whom did Moses charge this sin? (v. 21.) What 
reason had he for so doing? In estimating our guilt, does 
God take into account our measure of influence, or only our 
degree of knowledge? What excuse for his sin did Aaron 
offer? (vs. 22,23.) When does a tempted man become guilty 
before God? (v. 24; Prov.1:10.) In what stress of tempta- 
tion need he become guilty? (1 Cor. 10: 13.) . How should 
offenders in the camp be dealt with? (vs. 25-27; Matt. 18: 
15-17.) How great decrease was made in Israel by this sin of 
idolatry? (vs. 28, 29.) Will simply the putting away of sin 
secure God’s favor while the old record stands against us? 
(v. 30.) Will, or will not, God hear our prayer for pardon 
while sin is. still cherished in the heart? Give Moses’ 
prayer, and the reply (vs. 31-35). Is the book here referred 
to that of eternal life, or of the living, or of remembrance? 

Philadelphia. 


BY EUGENE TAPPAN, 

Teachers’ Questions.—1. What instructions did Moses receive 
in Mount Sinai? 2. When did Moses first learn of the peo- 
ple’s sin? 3. Describe the peopie’s sin. 4. How did Moses 
carry the tables of stone? 5. How much of the surfaces of the 
tables was filled with writing? 6. What was the probable size 
and weight of the tables? 7. How exactly do we know what 
was written on the tables? .8. What noise did Moses and 
Joshua hear? 9. What did each of them say about the 
noise? 10. How was Joshua’s remark-natural? 11. Why 
was Moses more-accurate than Joshua? 12.:What is said of 


Why was a meek.man so angty? 15. How does sin appear 
to one in communion with God? 16. How could stone-tables 
be broken beyond recovery? 17. How were the tablés after- 
wards replaced?..;18. What was done to the idal? 19. 
Repeat. Moses’ question to Aaron. 20, What facts were 
implied in this.question? 21, How was this question hard 
to answer? 22, What ought Aaron’s penitential answer to 
have been? 23; Point out Moses’ skill in putting the ques- 
tion, 24. How-did Aaron seek to excuse himself? 25. Why 
was Aaron responsible for the people? 26. Why did the 
tribe of Levi reapond to Moses’ call? 27. How were the 
people punished ? 

Superintendent's Questions—1, What two persons came down 
from Sinai? 2. What did Moses carry in his hand? 3. What 
were the peopledoing? 4. What did Joshua think the noise 
was? 5. What did Moses say the noise was? 6. What man 
did Moses blame? 7. Who came to Moses’ side? 8. What 
does the golden text say about idols? 

Boston, Mass. 


BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


a 


{In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed 'to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to Geeline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times. Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
nels, Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor.) 











THE PROBLEM OF THE PASTORAL 
EPISTLES.* 


A commentary on 2 Timothy, recently published 
by Professor Knoke of the University of Gottingen, is 
the first volume of a series of three that promises to 
inaugurate a departure in the critical study of the vexed 
problem presented by the Pastoral Epistles. Ever since 
the days of Schleiermacher it has been almost a tradition 
of German New Testament literary criticism, that these 
letters were not written by the great.apostle of the Gen- 
tiles, but, in contents and character, point to the latter 
bal£ef; tlie second century as the date of their composi- 
tien. ' Kuoke, who is a firm defender of the principles of 
biblical criticism as preached and practiced by German 
s@holars, has, in the light of these principles, reinvesti- 
gated the problem from-its very beginnings, and has 
reached the conclusion, not only that the stereotyped 
arguments brought forth against their authenticity bear 
an examination, but also that an unprejudiced exposi- 
tion furnishes’ an abundance of positive evidences 
testifying to their Pauline origin. This line of argu- 
mentation is stéadily pursued in the exegesis proper 
(pp. 30-118), and, in detail and summary, is developed 
positively and negatively in the fifth part of the com- 
mentary, treating of the authenticity of the ietter (pp. 
146-171). The material here offered for the study of the 
whole problem is peculiarly rich, and much of it is new. 
This, the novel and surprising feature in the whole work, 
is also its strongest side. 

In regard to the detailed exegesis of the words and 
passages of the letter, and in regard to the author's 
reconstruction of the historical background presupposed 
by it,—such as the mental state of Paul and of Timothy, 
the official position of the latter at Ephesus, and the ups 
and downs of the former during this captivity at Rome, 
as also the condition of the Christian Church at large 


with certain qualifications, Fine philological discrimi- 
nation, such as is characteristic of the model series of 
Meyer, is not Knoke’s forte. Indeed, the reader has a 
right to expect miore in this regard. The commentary 
suffers for want of accurate determination of the syno- 
nyms in 2 Timothy 3: 2 ff.,and elsewhere. Other expo- 
sitions are, at least, of doubtful value,—as when, on the 
basis of 2 Timothy 3: 6, Knoke argues that Paul was 
thinking of Jewish proselyters at Rome, who had won 
over such notorious women as Poppwa and others, and 
were seriously ‘interfering with his work; or when, on 
the basis of 2 Timothy 2: 1, he concludes that Timothy 
was at the head of a training-school for the Christian 
ministry at Ephesus, and that accordingly this letter was 
not directed to him so much in his pastoral capacity at 
the head of a congregation, but rather as “ a professor at 





* Praktisch-theologischer Kommentar zu den Pastoralbriefen des 
Apostels Paulus. Von:Dr. Karl Knoke. Erster Teil: Der Zweite 





Moses’ anger? 13. What acts show Moses’ indignation? 14. 





and its ministry,—words of praise can be spoken only |. 


a theological seminary” (p. 62).: Historical combina 
tions of this sort, and of equally uncertain character, are 
found here and there; and in'se farythat which is' new 
in this commentary has the merit of provoking further 
investigation. But aside from such peculiarities, the writer 
has succeeded admirably in reproducing the thoughts of 
the letter, which work is all the moére valuable because 
it is constantly brought into contact with Pauline thought 
in genera]. With the qualifications implied in the above, 
the summary of the letter ahd uf the historical surround- 
ings that bring its thoughts into clearer relief, which 
Knoke gives (pp. 118-146), is certainly'an excellent pro- 
duction, He has drawn from a candid and critical study 
of 2 Timothy not a little material that is valuable 
in studying that much discussed subject, namely, the 
character of Christianity, and the church in the apos- 
tolic era. 

Knoke, however, despairs of being able to find con- 
tinuity of thought in the letter in the shape in which we 
have it now. He, accordingly, in the name of lower or 
textual criticism, transposes certain passages, which he 
thinks have lost their original places even earlier than 
any of the existing manuscripts. In his rearrangement 
of the text he makes the following changes,~1 : 13 6 and 
14 are placed between verses 6 and 7; 2:1,1: 184, 
2:2, are put between 2:18 and 14; 1:.16-18 are put 
between 4: 18 and'14; while 2: 20 is regarded as a foot- 
note to 2: 21, and is printed as such. It must be con- 
fessed that in several instances; at least, this transposition 
does restore a connection of thought where formerly it 
was extremely difficult to find one. But against the 
adoption of this somewhat violent method, militates the 
fact that it is too subjective and conjectural, - is not 
based on manuscript authority. 

The style, though compict, is clear. The soins is 
discussed from ‘all sides, and special care is taken to draw, 
out the great truths found in this letter,—especially ag 
these can be applied to the needs of the Christian Church 
and its ministry,, This practical feature of the book, 
based as it is on the exposition of the text itself, makes 
the volume all the more valuable, The proof has not 
been read as carefully as the merits of the book demanded,. 
Even in the reprint of the Greek text (pp. 27-80) are 
several errata,—1:6; 2: 24. But these defects are of 
minor importance compared with the positive gain, that 
advanced biblical criticism has now taken.up the ane 
of the authenticity of the Pastoral Epistles. 


all 





There is little to commend in the miscellaneous col 
lection of improbable incidents, which Mrs. Madeline 
Leslie appropriately calls This and That, although there 
is enough of romance to hold the attention of youthful 
readers. The author should present better work to the 
young people, for whom she has written so often and so 
acceptably. (74} inches, cloth, frontispiece, pp. vii, 
281. Boston: Ira Bradley & Co. . Price, $1.00.) 
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WORK AND WORKERS. 


Qe 
CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1888. 

Ontario, district, at Smith’s Falls. ,........ secs sesseseseee July 3,4 
Ontario, Niagara Assembly..............0.sessse se sssesseee sarees July 10 
Dakota, territorial, at Mitchell..............cccec cesses coseeee July 10-12 
Mississippi, state, at Kosciusko... ..........ccscseee seceeeees July 25, 26 
PAGCOR os si cec ss ncisceesiccdsdevvcces’ s0sc0s evesseoes viceveees Auzust 21-23 
Pennsylvania, state, at Altoona,............000 cece September 26-27 
New Hampshire, state, at Dover..... ....0.ssssssssecrsseees November 





THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 
BY THE REV. WILLIAM C. WINSLOW, LL.D. 


“The marvelous success which has attended the inves- 
tigations carried on under the direction of this society ” 
(words of Professor W. Henry Green, D.D., LL.D., of 
Princeton, to which I add) justly entitle it to a prompt 
and liberal support. With ts it is but the matter of @ 
few thousands a year from the United States, and the 
same from England. Yet, like our sister, the Palestine 
Exploration Fund, it is beg, or stop work. Itis little we 
ask; many say, How can you do so much with so littlé 
money ?—but that little is essential. Each five-dollar 
donor gets the valuable illustrated quarto of the season, 
the annual report with lectures, subscribers’ names, etc. 
Patrons at $25 are earnestly asked of some teacher, scholar, 
orschool ; andof the mighty army inspired by The Sunday 
School Times, may not a few such here and there come 
to the front? We all give our services, even to the make 
ing of the books; and doubtless that is the reason for such 
largé accomplishments with little money. 





Brief an Timotheus. 9x6 inches, vii, 185. Géttingen : Vauden- 
hoeck und Ruprecht’s Verlag. ~ Price, 8m 8m. 6Opf. 


BEEF ODES ~ 


In April, Dr. Naville discovered most valuable monuw.. 
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ments and inscriptions directly relating to the mysterious 
Hyksos (Shepherd) Kings, also to the Eighteenth Dynasty 
(the period of ‘Hebrew prosperity),.and probably to 
Joseph’s Pharaoh. This was at “ Bubastis” (called, to- 
day, Tell-el-Bosta), some twenty miles from Cairo, near 
the railway; and it has been a great show-card, as thou- 
sands of Mohammedans and Christians have gone to see 
the statues and inscriptions; and the tourists, detained 
two hours by thetrain, view the ruins daily. Herodotus 
warmed up to the great beauty of the temple at Bubastis; 
and, thanks to Naville, tourists need no longer go far up 
Nile to see some noble temple ruins. This is but a page 
out of our book of discovery. Bubastis is the Pi-Beseth 
of the Bibles 

, But my point is not to list our discoveries since 18838, 
when Pithom (Exod. 1: 11), our first result, was found, 
nor to let some weighty words from our greatest men in 
church and education “ blow our horn” for us here. It 
is to beg some of The Sunday School Times’s readers to 
aid at once. But half the subscriptions that we had in 
1886-87 have we received for 1887-88, and the fund year 
ends July 31. Will not one hundred readers of The 
Sunday School Times aid, and receive the next memoir? 
Being the American vice-president and honorary treas- 
urer of the society, the writer is the proper party to 
receive funds. Address him at 525 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. 








FROM OUR NEIGHBORS. 


THE ACCOUNT OF ST. PAUL AT ATHENS, 
ILLUSTRATED BY MONUMENTS 
AND LITERATURE. 


[The Rev. James Marshall, in Proceedings of The Society 
of Biblical Archeology.) 

St. Paul at Athens was in the very centre of the litera- 
ture and philosophy of the time; and accordingly the 
description of his stay, given in the Acts of the Apostles, 
is corroborated both in its general outlines and in some 
minute details by existing books and monuments. 

The description of the city as “ full of idols” is so well 
attested that it is unnecessary to encumber the page with 
references. One characteristic illustration may be sup- 
plied. Apollonius of Tyana is represented by his biog- 
rapher Philostratus as asking an Athenian ship-owner 
what his freight was, and being told, in reply, that it was 
a cargo of idols, some of gold and marble, and some of 
gold and ivory, which was being shipped to Ionia to be 
sold to any one who would buy a statue to dedicate. It 
may be remarked that Philostratus, whose work, in its 
mixture of romance and philosophy, bears a considerable 
resemblance to the Recognitiones of Clement, often 
throws light on the manners and opinions of his time. 

The same Philostratus speaks of altars to “unknown 
deities ” as existing at Athens: Pausanias mentions altars 
with a similar inscription at Phalerum, a port of Athens, 
and at Olympia. The fact, therefore, is sufficiently 
attested, and the reason of it is not far to seek. When- 
ever any extraordinary portent occurred, which was 
attributed to supernatural interference, some expiation 
was considered necessary ; as in the case of the Bidental 
set, up in Italy, where a thunderbolt had fallen; and 
it is plain from very numerous passages in Livy, that it 
was a main part of the duty of the Pontifices and reli- 
gious colleges to determine the name of the god who had 
made his power felt, and to prescribe the right mode of 
propitiation. Sometimes, as in the case of Aius Locutius, 
they named the god from his presumed act; or, being 
quite at fault, they used the saving clause, sive deo sive 
deae [whether toa god or to a goddess], as the Greeks used 
the agnésté thed [to an unknown god], or, as Epimenides 
advised, 6 prostkonti thed [to the proper god]. On the 
same principle, a woman imprecating curses on her rival, 
appeals thus to the deities of the hot spring: “ Uti vos 
aque ferventes, sive vos Nimfas (Nymphas) sive alio quo 
nomine vultis appellari, uti vos eam interimatis” [“ That 
ye boiling waters, whether ye wish to be called nymphs 
or by any other name, that ye would kill her ”] (Inss, 
Urbis Rom. 141), And in other cases a similar clause is 
used, to make sure of including the object of vengeance ; 
as coroners’ juries give a verdict against a person or per- 
sons unknown, and indictments state the aliases of the 
accused. 

St. Paul would find the physique of the Athenians 
greatly degenerated from the types preserved in the frieze 
of the Parthenon. Cotta, one of the interlocutors in 
Cicero’s dialogue on the Nature of the Gods, expresses his 
surprise that, when he was at Athens, out of a whole 
batch of Ephebi, there would be scarcely one of fine form. 
But their most strongly marked mental characteristic, 





their curiosity and idle desire to hear some new thing, on 
which their greatest orator had ralliedthem, and to which 
St. Luke refers, remained unchanged. According to 
Menander (Frag. Georg., 9), if you talked toan Athenian 
slave in the country, he would leave off digging and tell 
you the exact terms of the last treaty. Plutarch describes 
the talk of the crowds which pushed their. way through 
the bazaars and harbors. First there was the old ques- 
tion, “ What news?” and then the rejoinder, “Why? 
Were you not at the Agora this morning? Do you think 
there has been a new constitution within the last three 
hours?” 

St. Paul, according to the Acts of the Apostles, dis- 
puted with the Jews in the synagogue, Among the Attic 
inscriptions (Inss. Att. Atatis. Romane, 404) is the Sep- 
tuagint version of the 20th verse of the 118th. Psalm. 
Hauté hé pylé tou kyriou ; dikaioi eiseleusontai en aute— 
“This is the gate of the Lord; the righteous shall enter 
into it.” It is tempting to imagine that St. Paul might 
have passed under this very stone. The supposition is 
not absolutely impossible, particularly as another Jewish 
enscription is found (Inss. Att. 3546), Lymétérion (sic) Theo- 
doulas kai Moseds [cemetery of Theodoula and Moses], 
surmounted by a representationof the seven-branched 
candlestick. But the editor refers to five or six Syrian 
inscriptions, which repeat the quotation from the Sep- 
tuagint with very slight variations, and are associated 
with Christian inscriptions of a date long subsequent to 
apostolictimes. There are also similar Christian inscrip- 
tions at Athens. , 

The philosophers of Athens are summarized as Stoics 
and Epicureans, It may excite a momentary surprise 
that, in the birthplace of Plato, and the literary home of 
Aristotle, no mention should be made of the Academy 
or the Peripatetics. But, in fact, this mode of descrip- 
tion is one of the minute touches which identify the 
writer with his times. The sects specified were at the 
opposite ends of the scale, and so comprehended all inter- 
mediate varieties. The Epicureans were practically 
atheists, though they would have disclaimed the title, 
whereas the Stoic principles were rooted in religion. It 
soon became apparent that the point at which the oppos- 
ing philosophies joined issue was the providence of the 
gods. This might be called the question of the day, and 
was, moreover, practically brought into prominence by 
the Roman state system of auspices and auguriés, as may. 
be seen in Cicero’s treatises on Divination, the Nature 
of the Gods, and Fate; and in fact throughout his philo- | 
sophical writings. In reference to this absorbing question, 
Plutarch (Mor., p. 420) and Quinctilian (Inst. Or. v, 7, 
35; vi, 3, 68) are satisfied with naming the two extreme 
sects. St. Luke, therefore, in classifying philosophers as 
Epicureans and Stoics, adopted the language of contem- 
porary literati; and St. Paul, when he made the provi- 
dence of God the main argument of his speech, was 
addressing himself to the question which most of all 
exercised the intellect of his time. 

The doctrine of Divine Providence of course pervades 
both Testaments, but the word pronoia [providence] is not 
found in that sense in the Christian Scriptures. Accord- 
ing to Diogenes Laertius it was first used by Plato; it 
passed into Latin in the form of Providentia—the title of 
a well-known treatise of Seneca. Providence is one of 
the words which, like heresy, Christianity has borrowed 
from ancient philosophy. 

There are some very strange relations between these 
sects and Christianity. The Stoics held an opinion 
curiously similar to the extreme view of conversion. 
They asserted that one who had attained wisdom could 
do no wrong; but that, short of that standard, he could 
do nothing that was right. The attainment was absolute 
andinstantaneous. The figure which they used, ofa man 
in the water, precluded all possibility of mistake as to 
their meaning. If his head were ever so little above the 
level, he was safe; if it were below it, he was in equal 
danger of death whether he were within a cubit of the 
surface or sunk five hundred fathoms deep. 

The opposite sect is connected in a very unexpected 
manner with the history of religion. In the Mishna 
(“ Barachoth,” 9, 5, De Sola’s translation) the following 
passage occurs: “All the blessings pronounced in the 
temple concluded with the set form, Blessed be the Lord 
God of Israel from eternity. But since the Epicureans 
perversely taught there is but one state of existence, it 
was directed that men should close their benedictions 
with the form, from eternity to eternity. It was more- 
over directed that every man should greet his friend by 
the name of the Lord; as it is said, And behold Boaz 
came from Bethlehem, and said unto the reapers, The 
Lord be with you; and they answered him, The Lord 
bless thee.” So that in the coneluding words of the 
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form of farewell, “Good-bye,” or, God be with you, then 
is a latent protest against the Epicureans of old. 4 
though their name has become obsolete, their Philosophy 
survives in cosmical theories which have now so mug 
vogue, 

It is a curiosity of religious history that sych irregop, 
cilable antagonists should have been sometimes coupled 
together both by Jews and Gentiles. According ty an 
Buxtorf, the Jews in their prayers protested against thy ‘| 
Epicureans, meaning thereby the Christians. Lucia, pr 
again describes the impostor Alexander as warning of th 
Epicureans and Christians from his pretended oracle. 
the former, because of their unmitigable rigor of investi, 
gation, and the latter obviously for a similar reasoy 
(Lucian, Alex., 17, 29, 38, 44). This is a strong externg| 
evidence that the early Christians were not regarded a 
credulous, and as ready followers of cunningly deviseg 
fables, but that they had the credit of acting up to their 
principle of proving, or testing, all things. 

The actual speech delivered by St. Paul on Mars’ Hii 
may in two ways move a scruple in the mind of the 
reader. First, he may have a feeling that the Areopagus 
was by this time an effete institution; and secondly, the 
discursive character of the address may seem inconsistent 
with the proverbially strict procedure of the court. 

Both scruples can be completely met from existing 
evidence. Numerous inscriptions are found at Athens 
beginning thus: The Council of Areopagus, the Council 
of the five hundred, and the People: Hé Boule he er | 
Areiou pagou kai hé Boulé tin pentakosion or hexakosiin 
kai ho démos, The Athenians adopted this style in their 
decrees, and were so addressed by the Roman emperors, 
This was as much the national designation of the Athe- 
nians, as the Senatus Populusque Romanus was of the 
Roman Republic. 

The respect in which the court was held, is shown by an 
anecdote to be found in Aulus Gellius and other authors, 
Some time after the year 67 B. C., a woman of Smyrna 
was accused before Dolabella of having poisoned her 
husband and son. She admitted the fact, but pleaded in 
justification that they had murdered the son whom she 
had had by a former husband. Dolabella, to relieve his 
perplexity, remitted the cause to the Areopagus at Athens, 
The Areopagites pronounced the woman guilty, and 
ordered her to appear for sentence on the same day a 
hundred years afterwards. Plutarch, in discussing the 
question whether an old man should retire from public 
> life, speaks of the offices of Amphictyon and Areopagite 
as dignities worthy of any man’s ambition (Plutarch, An 
Seni, etc., p. 704). It appears to have been the fashion 
of the time for men who affected culture and philosophy 
to withdraw from politics. Plutarch energetically com- 
bats such a disposition; but, at the same time, in a most 
instructive passage (Plutarch, Mor., p. 813), he describes 
the conditions under which office must be sought and 
administered. The aspirant is reminded that, if he rules, 
he is at the same time ruled, and that his head is under 
the heel of the Roman government. Itis idle to attempt 
to fix the limits between Roman and provincial jurisdic- 
tion. The Romans did not define the limits, and plainly 
did not choose that any such definition should be made. 
Sometimes, as in the case of Dolabella before mentioned, 
it was convenient to disembarrass themselves of a trouble- 
some cause by referring it to local courts, but at any hint 
of interference with matters of high policy, the tortoise 
was peremptorily warned to keep its head within its shell. 
Thus Pilate was willing to throw upon the Jews the 
responsibility of condemning our Saviour, until the 
alleged assertion of royalty made the matter one of imperial 
concern. The cry which mainly decided his course, “ If 
thou let this man go, thou art not Cesar’s friend,” is 
illustrated by an iascription found at Kertch in the 
Crimea: Basileus Kotys philokaisar kai philorimaios, King 
Cotys, friend of Cesar, friend of the Romans (Boeckh, 
Corp. Inss. 2168 ; see also 2123). 

The second suggested difficulty, the nature of St. Paul’s 
speech, is set at rest by a piece of evidence almost unique 
in its interest and directness of application. Five frag- 
ments of Hymettian marble have been discovered at 
Athens contzining a long and sadly mutilated inscription 
(Inss. Attic, Vol. III, p. 55). There is not, I believe, 
a single complete sentence; but that the fragments are 
parts of a speech, is beyond question. The speech is 
addressed to « boulé, afterwards referred to in the words 
toude tou synedriou. The editor, Professor Dittenberger, 
of Berlin, who makes no reference to the Acts of the 
Apostles, pronounces this council to be that of the Areo- 
pagus, and decides that the speech was of an apodeictic 
character, not a forensic accusation or defense. Neither 
of these conclusions would probably be disputed by com- 
petent scholars. 
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—— ‘ 
being & quolaen § of two well-known lines 


of Homer: . 
echthros gar moi keinos homis Acidao pylési, 
jos ch’heteron men keuthé .eni phresin, allo 
de eipe. | 
[i Hateful to me as the gates of Hades, is 
that man who hides one thing in his heart 
and speaks another.’ J 
The speech was, as the editor suggests, 
probably madé by one of the Ephebi at 
ihe end of his year of tutelage. The 
young gentleman and his friends must 
have considered the speech to be a good 
and successful one, and well adapted: to its 
audience, or the expense of engraving it 
on marble would not have. been incurred. 
The case stands thus: -Two speeches 
before the Areopagus are preserved. Both 
of these are non-forensic: each contains a 
quotation from a well-known Greek poet. 
The correspondence between the two is so 

close that it seems as if one must haye been 
duignel to corroborate and illustrate the 
other. But it is impossible that two wit- 
nesses can be: more completely distinct 
and independent, 

To enter into further detail would prob- 
ably weary the Society. But they are 
asked to bear in mind that this small 
portion ofa very wide subject is quite insuf- 
ficiently discussed, The rigorous comi- 
pression of this most thoughtful speech 
yet finds room to deal with the most vital 
and the-most hotly discussed questions of 


philosophy. Pages of quotations might: 


be given in reference to.each of the sey- 


eral particulars. A short summary will |.) ' 
indicate whatis intended. That God made | . 


the world, that men are his offspring, 
touches. the Platonic theory of creation, 


which had become the common property |. 


of various sects; that he needs nothing, 
suggests. the philosophic. autarkeia or 
autoteleia, the self-sufficiency of the Deity ; 
that God is not far from each one of us, 
cords, with ithe: noblest development of 
ucient thought, the firm and eloquently 
expressed conviction of the. indwelling of 
adivine spirit in the heart of mah. The 
belief ina judgment to come, which was 
the basis of Egyptian religion, and also of 
the Pythagorean. metempsychosis, passed 
through mythology into the minds. of the 
people of the West, and became a fixed 
idea, which many philosophers accepted, 
and with which all had to reckon; and, 
lastly, repentance is enforced in a Greek 
Pilgrim’s Progress, in language that would 
not be out of place in a modern sermon. 
The passage chosen is, as might be ex- 
pected, particularly rich in allusions; but 
throughout the New Testament there are 
points of connection with the thought 
and history of the period; and unless that 
connection is taken into account, the full 
meaning of the text will not be realized, 
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TAXATION IN AMERICAN 
STATES AND CITIES. By 
:) Ricwarp T. Exy, Ph.D., Associate Pro- 
fessor at Johns Hopkins Univetsity, 
‘“gaember of Maryland Tax ‘Commission, 
author of “The Labor Movement in 
‘ America,” etc. 12mo, $1.75. 


Proféssor Ely has written the first broad and critical 
treatise upon the manifold systems‘of taxation that 
obtain in our chief cities and states, It is a work of 
immense research, and presents in a masterly manner 
the whole complex subject of taxation as well as the 
inconsistencies which prevail in parts of this country. 
The volume is made especially valuable by numerous 
atid. caréfally’ compiled tables showing the various 
methods of levying taxes and the comparative results 
in'every state of the, and while it will not fail 
to interest every , it will appeal especially to 
tax-assessors, lawy mt Ibgitators, arid all engaged in 
publicaffairs, . soy 


POWER ARD LIBERTY. By 
Count L. N. Torsrot. Translated from 
the French by Huntington Smith, 12mo, 
75 cents. 


“Man is free’ in his motives, conditioned in his 
actions.” Such is Count Tolstoi’s explanation of the 
paradox of Fateand Freewill. “Power and Liberty” 
is a sequel to the recent treatise on “Napoleon and 
the Russian Campaign”’ which awakenéd such inter- 
est in all students of history. It is an attempt to res- 
cue the study of history from the hands of those who 
devote their energies in searching for unknowable 
causes, and to bring it back to the simple and mighty 
laws that govern the life of humanity. 


AT HOME, AND IN WAR. By 
ALEXANDER V. VERESTCHAGIN, with 23 
portraits, 12mo, $1.75. Translated from 
the Russian by Isabel F. Hapgood. 


This work, which has had a remarkable success in 
Russia, is pronounced by Count Tolstoi as the best war 
book ever written in Europe. The comments ‘of the 
Russian press are most enthusiastic inits favor, The 
Russian “ Invalid” says: “ His military sketches may 
be placed on a level with those creations as rare in our 
literature asin that of other lands in which the man 
of war stands before us as though alive. One feels at 
every Step that he is writing about what he saw and 
experienced, and not siruply from hearsay.” 

Another reviewer says: “ The book is written with 
such engrossing interest and so vividly that in reading 
it oné involuntarily seems to become a sherer in the 
great deeds narrated.” 


PROBLEMS OF TO-DAY. By 
Professor Richard T, Ely; author of 
“Taxation in American States and 
Cities,” etc. 12mo, $1.25. 

This work consists of a series of articles devoted to 
a discussion of Protective Tariff Taxation and Monopo- 
lies. As these questions are among the live issues of 
the day, and Professor Ely has devoted much time to 


their investigation, his views will be found of interest 
even to those who do not accept his conclusions, 
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r of Copies ordered in the club is not less than the 
ful) nutober of teachers in the school. ‘This does not 
mean that every (eacher_ must actually be asubscriber, 
but that the number of copies ordered must rot be 
legs than the full number of teachers. Persons who 
are not teachers may be asked to join the club, in or- 
er to secure the required number. Any number of 
copies in excess of the required number muy be sub- 
acribed for atthe same time, Zvachers beiunging tothe 
same household may be counted as ONE tn making such 
a statemen: of the number of teachers in a school. For 
example: If there are seven teachers in a school, two 
of whom belong to one household, and three to an- 
ther, the club subscription aeed not be for more 
ur copies, in order to secure the low rate, 

WHO ARE “NEW SUBSCRIBERS? By anewsub- 
acriber ig meant one who has not taken the paper at 
any, time during (le »ast two years 
a 





he shifting of a subscription from one member of 

usebold iv anoiher in order to get the reduction 
offered to new subscribers is not allowable, although 
new additiona/ subscriptions by or for other members 
of the household will be taken at the half rate, 


FREE COPIES TOCLUB ORGANIZERS. Any person 
forming a club of either grade (whether it is made up 
entirely of old subscribers, or of old and new together, 
or entirely of new subscribers at the half rate) is en- 
titled to an additional copy free, excepting in thecase 
of any club for less than ten copies formed on the 
“Small oe pe (givenabove). When very large 
cute are formed, the organizer shall be entitled ‘oone 
additional copy, tree, for every twenty subscribed for. 


HOW CLUB PAPERS ARE MAILED, The papers for 
a elub will be sent either s theindividualaddressesof 


one 
theirs 
Differentwchos sare not to unitein the forming of 
unite in the ngofa 
club, but each school should have its own club, at 
Whatever prive the number of copies taken entitles it, 
pw ya the school sho' be mentioned in 
Adaitions may be made at any time to a club—such 
tional subscriptions t sam 
with the club as criginally. crhered, exch eubectitns 


ordered, each su 
pro vata for the time that he is to receive the 
Striper asking to have the direction of a r 
changed should be careful to name not only the post. 


office to which they wish it sent, but also the on 
which it has been dent. All oalitenses should include 
both county and state 


If a club subscription is renewed some other 
son than the one who sent the aed subscription, 
eh person will oblige the publisher by stating that 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
formed last year DY .i............cpicsseesesessesecarenss 


THE HALF-RATE PLAN has been, adopted because 
of the beliefthat no more judicious advertising outlay 
could be made than that for securing a fair trial of the 
per. gi now subacriuar is entitled to the half rate 
only. 
The paper wilt not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The 
for a club will invariably be discontinued at ie 
expiration of the wabecrty jon, Renewals should 
y. 
Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to en- 
able all the teachers ols school 
sent free, upon application, a= ides acme 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
Messrs, Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row, 
don, E. C., will receive yearly or half- early sub- 
Sartiohe fore sunday School Times (the paper to 
. , direct from 
acribers) at the following rates :— beccinmeel 
rom 1 to4 copies, 10s. each, 

“ 5to9 5 83.6d, “ 

10 copies and upwards, 73.6d, “ 
To secure the above rates for five or morecopies, the 
papers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
sent either singly to the individual ‘addresses, or in a 


kage to one address, i y 
By the uabecribere, » Whichever may be preferred 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 


1031 Walnuf Street, Phi 
P.O. Box 1550, oe 
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Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers 


se Insects 
in the homes that 
are cleaned with 


PYLE'S 





are offering imitations which they claim to 


be Pearline, or 
It’s false—they are not, and besides are 
dangerous. PEARLINE is never peddled, 


“ 


the same as Pearline.” 


but sold by all ave aang 


Manufactured only by 


MES PYLE, New York 














OR CLEANSING THE SKIN AND SCALP OF 
infants of birth humor, for allaying itching, 
ixritation, and inflammation, for checking the first 
pews of inherited skin diseases, the CUTICURA 

EDIGATED TOILET SoaP is absolutely priceless. 

It keeps the pores open, the oil glands and tubes 
active, and thus furnishes an outlet for morbid or 
refuse matter of the system, which, if retained, 
would give rise to rashes, fevers, etc. By-reason 0: 
its antiseptic properties it neutralizes un wholesome 
influences of impure air and water, 

For preserving, freshening, and beautifying the 
skin, for imparting a velvety softness and shell-like 
transparency to the complexion and hands, no prod- 
uct of recent science can ibly equal the CUTI- 
CURA MEDICATED TOILET SOAP. 

Prepared by the 


Sold. everywhere. Price, 25¢c. 
PoTtER DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Lass, 
Aa Send for ‘‘ How to Beautify the Skin. 
9@ Skin and Scalp preserved and beauti- 
BA BY S fied by CUTICURA MEDICATED Soap. 











We have used MAGEE’s EMULSION in our Women’s 
Aid and Relief Hospital. We found it to be a very 
excellent medicine. e gave it to a consumptive 
with very good results, and I sincerely recommend it 
to all suffering with lung trouble or general debility. 
—Mrs. Aretas Blood, Manchester, N. H. 


Send your old Glasses by mail. 
oe eo We'll take exact size from them and send 
a pair of our Solid Gold Spectacles or Eye Glasses set 
with “ Diamanta” lenses for $3.00; usual price, $5.00. 
This method of fitting eyes never falls. Satisfaction, or 
money refunded. M ZINEMAN & BRO., Opticians, 
130 South Ninth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





MADE WITH BOILING WATER, | 


EPPS’S 


CRATEFUL-—COMFORTINC. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 


CROFT & ALLEN'S 


B R EAKFAST. ——— 














5COOD NEWS 
To LADI 


a 
Greatest Bargains Goaces, 
Baking Powder and PRcMIUMS. 
‘or particularsaddress 
GREAT AMERICAN TxA Co, 
&33 Vesey St.. New York, N.Y. 
“Wood's "* 
GENUINE SELECTED 
SPICES. 
Pungent, Aromatic, Economical. 








tte** Mark 








No trouble, no boiling, always ready. Put up in 1b 
tin cans at 75c. STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
inventors and onlv manufacturers, Philadelphia, Fa. 





HOPE (0k THE CONSUMPTIVE 


in the use of Wilber’s Compound 
of Pure Cod Liver @il with Phosphates, mild 
and agreeable in taste. Sold by druggists generally. 


LO PEOPLE in adopting Ridge’s Food as a 

9 daily diet, avn maintain their 

vigor as in n6 other way. It does not cause dis- 

tress, heing thoroughly steam-cooked, Sold by 
druggists. 35 cents and upward. 








ADVERTISING RATE 


$1.00 PER Gate LINE, EACH INSERTION, 
subject to the following discounts: . 


DISCOUNTS FOR AMOUNT, 


On orders amounting $50. . . Sper ct 
= ws me, « «Mt, * 
» ne 20, « « B)* 
+ oy © B00. 20 “« 
“ “ 70. . 25 
. “ 1 Abe 30 +. 
« “ge. fe 
® = 200... * 
bod bed 2,500 4 “ 
° « 3000. . 0 


An advertiser is entitled to the highest discount 
which the entire amount of advertising done by him 
inany one year will secure, _ 

DISCOUNTS FOR TIME. 
On orders for Stmeentions . »- Sperct, 


13 


sessre 

sreet 
BSee 

seetes 
tess 


No advertisement of less than 5 iines Inserted at 
time rates on a contract for variable space. 

An advertiser may use either scale of discounts, but 
cannot combine the two. 


seers 


Advertisements conditioned on an appearance on 
the last page, will ce an advance of twenty 
per cent upon the regular rates, 


Address all communications about advertising to 
THE RELIGIOUS PRESS ASSOCIATION, Philadelphia. 





A Thoughtful Tourist or Traveler will secure 


Rogers’ Ory Citrate Magnesia, 
An aperient that has been tested forty years. And 
those who use it recommend it, Try it yourself. 








BEAUTY or POLISH- 
SAVING LABOR, CLEANLINESS, 
JRABILITY & CHEAPNESS. UNEQUALLED.| 
No OporR WHEN HEATED. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 

Its meritsas a WASH BLUE have ase 3 fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
Grocer bt to have it on sale. Ask him for it. 
D. S. WILIBERG 

















* that are sold at $75 te $90. 


IMPROVED 


HIRES’rRooT BEER 


elicious, Heaithtul Temperance Drink for Men, 
Women, and Children. 25c. packet makes 5 gallons. 


USE 
STUART'S SPOOL COTTON 


Best and Cheapest. Warranted 200 yards. 
Sold by all Leading Dry Goods and Notion Jobbers. 























DO YOU WANT A 


Gold Watche 


buy a good one—Heavy Case, handsomely Snished, 
Fine Keystone Oust-proof, full ruby jeweled movement, 
Stem wind and set. Equal in every essential te Watches 


Payable only 


$1 PER 


WEEK 


rice $38.00 


If you think of buying s Watch, or would like to be- 
come our Agent, write for full 


particulars, 
The Keystone Watch Club Co. 
926 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


Rurerence—Any Commercial Agency. 


SEND Zo.tonzzanoen te seam 





our net cash Watehes,d 
2S ciealtiaeeloan se Wer 
direct to at 


20 herts Biath Sireet, Phitadelgnis, Pa: 











ER, Prop., 233 N, 2d St,, Phila, Pa 
CEDARINE witine roush. 


Made from cedar trees. Best inthe world, For sale 
by all furniture dealers. 





TOOLS varswrcraita, 


A 
Send 25 cents for Ulustrated catalogue, 











WORTH REPEATING 


_— > - 


THE BRAKES, 


[By James Russell Lowell.] 


What countless years and wealth of brain wer 
spent 

To bring us hither from our caves and huts 

And trace through pathless wilds the deep-wor, 


ruts 
Of faith and habit, by whose deep indent 
Prudence oor guide if genius be not lent . 
Genius, not always happy when it shuts ’ 
Its ears against the plodder’s ifs and buts, 
Hoping in one rash leap to snatch the event, 
The coursers of the sun, whose hoofs of flame 
Consume morn’s misty threshold, are exact 
As bankers’ clerks, and all this star-poised 
frame, 
One a allowed, were with convulsion 
rackt; 
This world were doomed, should Dulness fail, 


to tame 
Wit's feathered heels in the stern stocks of fact, 





WHO DESERVES SPANKING) 


[The Rev. E. I. D. Pepper, in the Christian Standarg 
and Home Journal.) 


To those who know how to govern other 
people’s children better than the parents 
themselves do, we commend the following, 
which is true to the life. 

Grace had very curly hair, and it was 

reat trial to her to have it combed. One 
oe during this process she was crying, and 
making a greater disturbance than usual, 
when her mother said: “‘ What will the 
neighbors say, when they hear you making 
such a noise?” Pausing amid her weep. 
ings, she said in broken tones: ‘They'll 
say, ‘ Why don’t that woman spank that 
child?’” 

Those who never have had any children 
—or those who have had only very mild- 
tempered children—or those who, having 
had children of the adventurous and bel- 
ligerent kind, have not been conspicuous 
in their successful management of them 
—or those who having come off victorious, 
after a sort, in aseries of parental conflicts, 
have become a little self-complacent and 
self-righteous over it—all these may find 
food for thought in this little piece of child 
philosophy. We think we hear a chorus 
of such ple vehemently crying out, 
“The child was right! The child knew 
better than its mother!” But whatif the 
mother had often tearfully and tenderly, 
or impatiently and angrily, but unsuccess- 
fully, applied the “spanking” process? 
What if her motherly heart and wit had 
reached the conclusion that there must be 
some “more excellent way” of unraveling 
Grace’s curly head and curly temper? 
Perhaps she is right and these sapient 
critics are wrong. 

We have read of an old preacher who 
gave it as his opinion that a boy who sat 
quiet on a stool over ten minutes ought to 
be knocked off. Having long since re- 
signed our old bachelor professorship of 
parental qualifications, we are not ready, 
even after years of experience and obser- 
vation as a father, to express an opinion 
ex cathedra on so grave a matter; we are 
however inclined to accept the old preach- 
er’s dictum in this far, that a boy who does 
not occasionally stir up his parents, surely 
needs a little judicious stirring up himself. 

But we must not go too far in this direc- 
tion, or the little girl who suggested this 
editorial might include us among those 
officious and uncharitable people who are 
always so ready to call for the “spanking” 
process. 

It has been our sad conclusion that some 
old boys and old girls who are so impatient 
and soready for the children to be spanked, 
ought to have some such treatment them- 
selves from somebody older and bigger 
than themsel ves—for their impatience with 
other people’s children, if for nothing else. 
We think we could be quite as patient with 
the screaming of the cute littie curly- 
headed girl who has furnished the text for 
this writing as we could with theill-natured 
and meddlesome snappishness of her well- 
pictured critics, ; 4 

We are not sure that our readers will 
get the exact drift of our discourse. Nor 
are we right sure that we ourselves see ite 
main point and chief lesson. But we lay 
it before all who may read it as meditative 
and suggestive rather than as preceptive 
or doginatic. 

We may certainly draw one clear and 
self-condemnatory conclusion from this 
whole matter, namely: That all unconse- 
crated and uneanctified persons (old or 
young) who moan and cry and twist and 
rebel when the divine hand is taking the 
curl out of their hearts and lives and pros- 
pects, ought not to pass the spanking-too 
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er to.our candid little Grace, 
generously “panly enotigh to see and ac- 
pnowledge the right thing to be done, even 


at the expense of her own person and 





feelings. 
yed brother John Thompson 
or awed yeaks of being “at home in 
the will of ¢ God,” 1a, fine description of an 
iMellent experience and life. But there 
are doubtless those who fancy they inhabit 
that most desirable spot who have neither 
the discernment nor candor nor courage to 
confess some facts concerning themselves: 
that was 80 admirably shown by our little 
curly-headed Grace; She had the name 
of Grace, where rightfully or wrongfully 
pestowed upon her; the evidently n 
more of the state of mind and heart indi- 





TE NEW SI 


“it runs 








“Three Wonderful. Sewing Machines, 


THE NEW SINGER VIBRATOR 


Modern, lighter running, and simpler than any other. 

Scientifically and mechanically perfect. 
Offices Everywhere. 
The Singer Manufacturing Co. 


=——(maKeRS OF 8 MILLION MACHINES.) 





NGER AUTOMATIC (Single Thread). 
with a breath.” 


THE NEW SINGER OSCILLATOR. 


Perfection Guaranteed. 


New York. 








ted by her name—or why are they 80 
Saatienly calling for the children to be 
spanked ? Our little girl in saying what 
her mother ous: ht to’ have done to her, and 
what some of her neighbors would think 
ought to have been done to her, » aptly set 
forth what their heavenly Father ought to 
do to them, and what some of their neigh- 

_ bors have long thought ought to have been 


138%. FIRST MORTGAGES IN KANSAS 


oan ane aoe ore conden pap us. wy hae 


gen meat Der annum. $4,000,000 Tinene without 


We have mortgages in 000 to t 
We always oat aon amo ee ied for in cot 


burs = ohnen. 
THOMAS rs w Leox: Maunger, | 
24 Market Street. 


each case 
es. Remit, with advice, to 


OLD PIONEER KANSAS HOUSE 
raies are lowering, but soyat still net you 2 and . 


loss to an inves 
7 per DF which aa 2 er. 
n amount that is safe beyond a doubt. 


JOHN D. KNOX & 
Investment Bankers and ¢ Siete 
TOPEKA, KANSAS, 





done, and what we surely would have done 


—— 





ly God is very long suffering to such 
othe ought to be to Tittle curly-headed 


Acar little Grace, we accept thy lesson ; 
we will be more quiet under the uncurling 
and recurling process; we will not raise 
the whole neighborhood every time God 
takes the comb and brush and towel and 
soap in hand ; -we will allow him to make 
us resentable before all those who may 
risit his house; we will consent to be 
cleansed and peautified for the:adornment 
of our heaverily Father’s home; we will 
ask him: tenderly to forgive us, and to wipe 
all tears from off our faces. 


WANAMAKER’S 


~ Commencing on Saturday, Jul ae the store will 
close at 1 P. M. on Saturdays until further notice, 
‘If you're not handy to the store, a letter’s as good 
ata visit for anything you want, 
4 oo en SILK News, 
Shantung Pon 


tg the piéce of 19 or 20 Sarde & big drive: it 
a ° r a iv 
ts sat the pigce o of ; 











nearly as good at 
heats these ongees for cheapness. 
erin ry good wear cOmbined. Think of it! 


r all silk! 
“iter er qualities at At. an , 
Cant ton Cc Oe Pose Bee to get at reason- 


pd ie prices We ve B got oe that trouble, White and 


oe 24 in. alt-sitt Colored Surahs.at 75¢ = yardare 
wonder. e trade, Made in Paterson, N. J.,. 
e chance that brought them: our’ wa 


nbbed a quarter from the price, ; 

(Bin, Bike Surahs. £ ie an unusual thing wo get 
Before the Summer India Silks of pre & 

figns and choice colorings will be hard to ; retty 


Black Merveillenx, 20%¢ inches wide at same as 
was heretofore @1. Clea a bright t goods 4 tn who 
want to wear only jet black. 


THE 37340 Gopi as the PRINTED CHALLIS ARE E > 4 

as the 50c or 60c kind. Same wool and 

ou may. like the designs just as bag a 
FOR SUMMER READING—HELP OR 

Mew Books as fast as they come out. Watch 


Ews. Once 4 month | it Ly you of 

withou or 
tisk. Gossips of Berea ate Boom Nzws 
(82 Pages), portrait of Edw: Eggleston, 5c, 0c a 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 
Philadelphia. 
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>We begin next September our usual 
heavy fall advertising. Before then we 
wish to know which ge ry Fa hg us 

unti 

. beri, send FREE tc any one mention- 
ing the paper in which he saw our ad- 
vertisement, our age 20 samples 
cloth, from which we cut to order 


FAMOUS PLYMOUTH ROCK 


CUSTOM-MADE $3 PANTS 


oe) and Suits at $13.25. Each package 
contains guaranteed self-measurement 
hlanksand a linen tape-measure,with full instructions, 
PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO., 
18Summer St,, Boston; 285 Broadway, N.Y. 
Address all mail to ton office only. 











tracked all over the house—carpets . 
spoiled—women worried—isn't this 
useless waste and worry when the 
Hartman Patent Steel Wire Door Mat 
takesall the mad and dirt off the shoes 
in an instant? Send for circular tell+ 
ing all about the mat—also ask for cir- 
cular of Steel Picket Fence. 
Ez. WW. EARITMAN, 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 
118 Chambers Street, New YORE: 
107 Dearborn St., Cxicaco, ; 
JAMES McCREERY & CoO., 
Importers aid. Dealers in-Fine Dry Goods, 


Broadway, cor. Eleventh St., New York. 


(OV wate. Dre SHIRT sia 
gomeens 60c. male or 7Se.laundried 


Ca’ free. SHIRT PACTORY, 
147—149 North 8th 8t.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


OOD SENSE” 


ORDED CORSET WAISTS 
are sald at all ORDE Retail § 

















veyems had better purchase of J. 4 @Ji 
aoe 809 Chestnut St., Phila 
delphia, in order ve full value for their 


THE ST , 
Ghuroh hight. 
OIL GAS or ELECTRIC. 
rone red styles 

- Whee 
Whe Chandeliers 
nad concetyaiile une. Catalogues 

.- free, 


‘lease state wants. 
See REFLECTOR CO. °. 
Boson Meas, | Sonica ah 

Philadelphia, Pa. 





ass. 
14 So, Broad 8t,, 








"CHURCH LAMPS AND CHANDELIERS 
WITH OUR CELEBRATED BURNERS. 
Satisfaction guaranteed, or no sale. Es- 
timate give ac cost and descriptive cata- 
ae aw et on on opplicasion. . 


No. 36 Sout 2a St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


EACHERS, STUDENTS, and others out of a 
position, can find pleasant, profitable, and lnstrag 
tive work during thesummer. 125 per month 
~~ i wane can be made. Give aw Abn, 
OODWARD & OO., Pubs., Baltimore. 


K AGENTS WANTED vo 


MY STORY, OF THE WAR 


vermore 





narrati aes ry Hospital Years’ Po ae Expert. 
cree an ot “ a ide of the W the W tte Ligne ant 
Shadows “as @ woman saw them. Pure. and Good. 
full = ~~ and. tears,” of title 


~ ha and touching 
testa to all, Splendid i eal Pooh an 

towed old ee richly colored in exact 

The “ booming" og Distance ® en. $100 to 

6200 a po My om gf qo We drance, for 

ge) > Freights ond ait rite 5 cireulass to 


FWORTHUN eee & 00. H 





rows. pettene, Chairs, Sunday -echook 

CHURCH |= aind Lodge Seatings. Pulbits. Pul', 
me irs, etc, BAXT Be 

anuracturer, 244 & 246 S&S, Aad 

St., eS aa Pa., U.S.A. 








WORK 
"SHAW, APPLIN, & 
Manufacturers of | PULPIT T suits, 


ober} 2 npn ge 








seceaie Banners, $1.50 to $10. 
Silkor 


RS OF CHURCH DAMASKS. 
nz MPORTERS OF CH 35 Broadway, .N. Y. City. 





Ion Banner fey yp how 
age} pais. 4m ART & o0., 














Feet 

A larger portion than ever beforé of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times wish 
to preserve their papers and have them in 
convenient form for reference, The new 
styles of Binders which are now ener f are 
better and cheaper than any hitherto 
obtainable. The papers can be placed in 
the binder week by week. . The volume is 
not cramped at the back as when tlie old 
style of binder is used, but opens wide and 
easy like a flexible-sewed book. 
With the expectation that, in many 
cases, club subscribers will be glad to 
order, the Binder through the one who 
forms the club, the price has been made 
very low when two or more of them are 

ordered. 
THE STYLES. 


Full cloth, stiff sides, stamped. 

: fines op le one, 75 Gents, and, if mafled, 15 cents 

Two or Pasa 60 ceritseach, If mailed, Bt 

cents each additional.’ 

Cloth and fuller’s board, flexible. An 

excellent Binder, although very plain, 

men one, 50 cents, and 10 cents additional 

ey > WR "40 cents each, and, i mailed, 
10 cents each additional, | 

The flexible Binder makes a handier 

volume for the reader, while the stiff 

Binder -may be. somewhat better for the 

permanent preservation of the papers. 

Addréss John D. Wattles, 1031 sol am 

Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











money, They retail Ca of their own make, 
which are reliable in every way. 


WANT AGTIVE, E ENERGETIC iC MEN 


ph. eee aoe 
laver 
or are made th little ‘Httle aiiientey. "P will sh ship ip 
FS Washer ot rete gy wd 
at my 
on nthe s text it for themselves. Don’t tail towrite i 


ts be used in maki aon ea. J. Worth, so 
n makin 3 
enthn St, joule, Mo., or 7s oe 1933, New a york one 
coke! tri trial to for their own use 
wherelh ieee a it Free 


WANTED: ceomaitin for CHILD'S BIBLE. 
* Introduction by Bishop J. H. a neane 
D.D. 200,000 sold. One agent reports the sale-of 
copies in 7 davs among strangers. We have-sold to 
more thar three-fourthsof < he Protestant famil flies 
in many towns. ~'Teachers:wilt find this the best Nar 
for vacation sales: Cassell & Company, B. B.S.D. 
& 106 Fourth Ave., N.Y.;40 Dearborn St. , Chicago, it 


} Geer | Save Your Tidies. $6 to $10 
aday at home selling the Nickel Tidy 


Holder. Ever family y buysthem. La- 
dies,men,¢ children sell them. Sample f riceshy mail, 
16c, in 2c. § stamps. W. Hasselbach, box 851 ,Sandusky,O. 


00 A MONTH can be Pom oe 
$75.22 to $250. ™ working forus. Agen 
ferred who can furnish a horse and give their <4 
time to the business. Spare moments may be me wf 
em Loy edalso. A few vacanciesin townsécities. B. 
JOHNSON & CO., Pubs.. 1009 Mafn St., Richmond, Va. 


w A NTED TO 
10,000 AGENTS Mertticune 


whihtareimd, Best,chea tt. golikewildfi 
Secure territory at once. SHUBBARS BROS. Phila, Pa 


IBERAL SALARY pata to Ii live 2 men to intro- 


8 on new 
. Expenses paid to Philadel hia for ex 
tion. Send at once for particulars. JOURN 
WINSTON & CO., 1009 Arch Street, it, Philadelphia, | Pee 























$5 to $10 A DAY, ™er,.2"4 women 
writes : “1 make from $5.00 to $10.00 aay, Can ik 


every day in the i=. Another, * Fae Borders’ ia 
about three days.” Termsfree. J. H. Ea ub., Boston 


AGENT wanted to take ee for THE 
AGENT ILLUSTRATED CHRISTIAN Wer EKLY, With 

AGENT its great Premium picture, “‘ Christ Before 
AGENT Pilate.” Send for special offer to Sunday- 
AGENT schools, free. 9% Chambers St., N: Y. City, 


r District managers for a 
N TED: profitable biisitees, All 
time not necessary, but preferred. Small ae oe 


trolled by himself) and best references 
Address, R.H. WOODWARD &CO., Pubs., Balti 








tmore. 














all other claims.................0: 
Surplus over all Liabilities... 


AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANC 


308 and 310 i "PHLADELPRL, 


CASH CAPITAT...... 
Reserve for 


asusisraecinstasvenie $500,000.00 
1,490,378.83: 
abil 411,577.28 
TOTAL ASSETS, DEC. 31, 1887, | 
$2,4201,956.11, 


THOS, HL MONTGOMERY bs Setry. 
JAMS BB. YO iG, — 


os. HT. Wesngeenees, Alexander Biaal 
Ps T. Lewis, ; les P. Perot.” 


ein = 
berton & Hutchins mg Welsh, Jf 





Kansas City Investments 


paying & good percentage and rapidly en- |” 
hancing in value, a specialty. 


FIVE-YEAR REAL ESTATE FIRST: 


MORTGAGE BONDS, . 


in sums of $1,000 and upwards, bearing 8 PER. 


CENT interest, payable semi-annually. “< 
We guarantee both interest and principal, ~ 


Y CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT - 7 
© ABSOLUTELY SAFE, 


¢ 


and secured by Real Estate Bonds bearing 8 pet. 


cent interest per annum, in sums of 
$100 and apward. Bis 
Send for prospectus and pocket edition of. ¢ 
Kansas City. Address, ie 


JH. BAUERLEIN & c0., 


KANSAS . CITY, MO. 





S AFEWESTHENTS: 


Surplus, $355,016... 
2 i 


Senate i fag fromm. fom} 





U_B.WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO.: © 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS; * * 
ew Tork Mae'r, HENRY DICKINSON, 310 Greadwap 


McINTOSH & MYGATT, 
peEnver-BANKE Be cocntnaed: : 


Do a General Banking Business. ~ 
Iniérest paid on Time Deposits, Pe: 
In our Investment eaterement we have Firs ; 
Mortgage Louns that are absolutely saie, and pay ; 
EIGHT PER CENT. interest semi: 
real estate taken as sectrity is personally examined 
by. us before nvestment securities + =] : 
its a ty. Particular enare giv 
to the investment of Trust Funds. We collect interest 
and principal, pasos eG 
exchange, w without cha: Tirepondence faves. F 
e refer to CHASE NA ANK, 
York, or FIRST NATIONAL BAN} i. Soaveea! Con” 
HE vex Prest. mo. C. MORRELL, Vice Prest. . 
DEBENT TURE BONDS 


HER I RES? . 

SAFE THAN tiv HEN MEE ENT BO BONDS. “ 
Welee re =. to po the needs ox 
KANSAS II iINVESTME ENT co.,. 

TOPEKA, KANSAS. =~ y 
An instructi 

vocer tion Waite for sent free on ap» 
CxHas. BARCLAY, Gro. C. Morret1, 


906 Chestnut St. 101 Devonshire 
Philadelphia, Pa. Seston. Moa” 


BAF im all Branches. Bonds and 
4 te & per cent. Investments. 


SA: KEAN2EsBANK 


AGO succsas PaFSTONKEANEG 
cAIC York Office: 2 Wall Street. 


BONDS RE RE pO QUNTY AND 
* og ‘or sale. OG. 4, fo. yess Te 
N. W. HARRIS & CO., Bankers, 


115-117 Monioe St 56 Devonsh 
CHICAGO.” bosion.” 





PH rs » 














DENVER "inet 
INVESTMENTS. 
Conservative.safe,profitable, Circularsand references 
mailed. H.B.Chamberlin & Bro..Box 19:4, Denver, r,Col. 
sapensTee FARM BONDS of the 
ANSAS TRUST AND BANKING CO., of 

Atchison; Kan., Senator John J. Ingails, President, 





HE American Investment Co,. 150 Nassau 
St., New York, offerextraodrdinary inducements 
Rasta Setobert et Sires S00 Tae Sead as fal 
r le 
information and re “ 


Manhattan Life Insurance Co., New York. 
YOU HAVE LIVED AND WON. 
its operation address the 














type, cards, &c., to fae 
fory. Kelsey & Co. ,hheriien,ct 


PRESS Circular 
am ewapaper 7 Prinied. ee 
CARDS for catalogue uf 


OFFERS SAFE INVESTMENT Ahh 


ae ew imewtnation to Be New: York.” panne PP bye of its 
PHILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND oud (0, | TS SWEET, Pre GHO. uM. Trenat’ Vice-Prea. 
Capital $500,000 fun paiay. 322 Chestnut Street as Loan & Trust Co., 


HA, KANSAS. 
Paid-up caplet § $500,000. 7% Pirst Mortgages; ¢6$''» 


rcastomersin New York ©. 
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THE SUNDAY: SCHOOL TIMES’ 








HOW THE LITTLE ONES DO IMI- 
TATE US. 

Very true. Keep your house clean with Sapolio, 

and when they get old they will do the same, 


** As the twig is bent the branch grows.” 
Teach your children how to use 


SAPOLIO 


and they will always be néat. a cake 
of it in your next ot Leumatetatean® 


No.7, (Copyright, 1987.1 








OUNG chil- 
dren and ba-. 
bies thrive 
wonderfully 
on*Cerealine 
Flakes,” 


M. V. Crouse, Sup’t of 
the Children’s Home, Cin- 
cinnati, says: **I do not 
think there is any article of 
food as generally liked as 
this.” 


CurisTiInE TERHUNE 

HERRICK writes: ‘‘ It forms 

wy the basis for the most 

tempting and wholesome 

puddings, both with and without eggs, that 
as.acceptable to older palates as to the 
Senitens of the nursery.” 


The “Cersatine Cook- Book,” containing 
over two hundred carefully. prepared recipes 
by a cook of national reputation, will be sent to 
any one who will mention where this advertise- 

' gnent was seen, and enclose a two-cent stamp 
postage to the Csgreating Mroe, 


for 
Columbus. Ind. 


Estab. 1876, KANSAS CITY, MO. Incorp. 1836, 
penn Capital, - 7 9e-9g8,880- 00 
Gagwe a Reat +4 
Sansamens Peres Mort, 
Drawing 6% Interest. immed 


SaMvUEL M. JARVIS, Pres, RoLanp R. CONKLIN, Sec. 
Eastern Office, 239 Broadway, New York. 


” 











ASK FOR 
PROCTER & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE GLYCERINE. 








FARRAND &VOTEY 


wt 


io | SISIeNNIEE 


L 





Every +a thinks of Estry 
when bay rgan is wanted. 
instrated od satalogue. 


yf DETROIT, MIC 
N_CO., 


ORGANS “Sines 


JOSEPH Gl LLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION 1878. 
Nos. 303-404-170-604, 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


ifso, and desire fashionable 
DO YOU writing: paper at reasonable 


Boe. 8 ask your stationer for 
Postage is 16 cts. wah 


—_ Linen 
Boston Bond, 











or Bunker Hill ‘Linen. 

Tf he does not keep them, 
send 3 two-cent stamps for 
see . eee Samples of 

F eapeetenting over 250 
vurke es which we sell by 
MUEL 


the pound, 
WARD CO.,, 178 to 184 
Devonshire Street, Bo: 





- OWEST Prices in the in the United States.— Paper b by the 
—sell direct from m A 


~ une 28, 1959 








Mur herr. * 


i nicieeiateiiaes 





leita 
ENTERAL Ty, 


There is no better way to show you how the new plan works 
than to let you see some of the letters which the publisher has 
received, It would never do to send out, on such a plan, books 
that are common-place. They would all come back. 

By this new plan you are entirely free to buy or not, as you 
choose. The book goes to you in a strong case, and you can 
return it in the same case if you don’t want to keep it. 

Any subscriber to The Sunday School Times can have a 
copy of Dr. Trumbull’s book “Teaching and Teachers” sent to 
|him for examination, the publisher paying the postage. After 
looking over the book, the subscriber may either retain it and 
remit the price ($1.00), or return it, paying the cost of return 
postage, which is fourteen cents. In writing, you may simply 
say: In accordance with your offer, please send me a copy of 
“Teaching and Teachers” for examination. 





“I recently received from you, for examination, one copy of 
‘Teaching and Teachers,’ which, of course, has proven satisfac- 
tory, and by means of the sample ihave sécured six other orders.” 





“Enclosed is one dollar for ‘Teaching and Teachers, which 


was sent on approval. It is wellnigh perfection in its ‘sphere, 
and I am more than pleased.” 





“Your book, ‘Teaching and Teachers,’ was received, and a 


five minutes’ glance gave such satisfaction that I got up a club 
for five copies.” 





“Enclosed find $3.00 in payment for five copiés‘of‘Teaching 
and Teachers.’ One sample copy was sent me some days ago, 
therefore you will please send four copies more to my address. 
I hope that my recommendation will induce many of my friends 
to buy it.” 





“I received the book, ‘Teaching and Teachers,’ last Satur- 
day, and am much pleased with it. I send three dollars for five | ¥ 
copies. Had I time to look up those who ought to have it, I 
could sell at least a dozen. copies.” 





“T enclose herewith one dollar to pay for the book ‘Teaching 
and Teachers,’ which you sent me on approval. I find it to be 
excellent, and wish every teacher in the land could have one.” 





“Enclosed find P. O. Money Order for $8.40. Some time 
ago you sent me a copy of ‘Teaching and Teachers,’ subject to 


my approval. I will keep that, and you will please send thirteen 
more copies.” 





“I will keep the book ‘Teaching and Teachers,’ and I want 
six more copies sent to me by express,” 





“I enclose herewith $4.30 to pay for one copy of ‘Teaching 
and Teachers,’ which _you sent to me for examination, and also 
for six additional copies.’ 





“Please send me by express twenty-four copies of ‘Teach- 
ing and Teachers.’ I shall remit fifteen dollars for the twenty- 
five copies, which includes my own copy sent on approval.” 





One copy of the book mailed, $1.00 


Five or more copies to one address (each), .60 
Express charges prepaid. 





Address, 





aes ee ae eaves AR ded 
Opes, Ww 
sheets to @ pound, sent on receipt of 15 eta, 
i caurun & Kauaicn, $ Beacon Street, Boston. 


_ JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 


P. O. Box 1550. 
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Bi re 
roventionan, 
Ra. J. 
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ue.on applictng 


EAN Bie: EwINAR EY eas wn Cony, 
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Halt-hour froma fartto Bat Raa nan er MCLEE 


THE MISSES ANABLE’S 
pEQARDING A AND DAY § eS 
will ill re-ope pen September at 06 Bayard Sve: i, 
OAK Spy oun nen — 
Ae Scimnisted to tenith en a We ieee 
pan ie hee . a BUFFUM, A ? Be, 
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Terms, 


rtificate. on neipae 


BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL SCHON 


THE ER V. DE. ORDEN, 
1334 Chestnut Street, eeetehte, 


Miss Anable’s Boarding and Day School School 


xs Youne Laptss, 1350 Pine St., philadelphia Pa, 


h instruction. Prepares students for college, 
We oo ok ACADEMY. erate Scwoor, 
ilade) 











year begins September 26, 1888, 
on Chelten Hi 
Extensive t butiding: chapel, and gymnasium ; 


grounds. Military drill. Pre: rcolien® 
Busliess, 18th year besine #6 Sept. ‘Address ee 


ev. Dr, CLEME , Ogontz, near ‘Phila, 


i ee 
BALTIMORE tered and endowed by the Sales 
Meese ae aeoge meat’ and wo the best 
coins ior ministre da gat tind ra ao aime 


AITOWELLSBezy, arene 


7 to 7 ie 
de AY Sane eee 


Brooke Hall Female Seminary, 
Media, Delaware Co., Pa. 


eR EE Me etraniagrs, Tp Leeeston be 
BUCKNELL, UNVERSITY=™ier"= 


im roved buildings, free schol 4 

fauna. b healthful location, remark. 
able Pak dry t new art @ music building. 3 
depa' ts, men, young women, é youths. Write for 
circular é particulars. DAVID J. HILL, LL.D., Pres, 


FRIENDS’ SCHOOL PROWPENCE: 


Founded in 1784. OR ee cioer went 

states. All denominations. Thorough woe in English, 
science, classics, music,and art. Ourcertificate admit 
to college. Address ‘AUGUSTINE 3 JONES. LL.B, 


HOUGHTON SEMINARY For Young 
di aavan Levi vis tethdte, tam 
ste Tamguoes 
G. BENEDICT, AM, | 
wens Wounds Evo Vous LADibs. 
a drum 




















‘Offers:nn sidipsontid ovis 
EB cng att, attractive to 
For illustrated : 





met nag and peaconeh instruction. Ni 
home, Session beg aK 12. 1888. Send for catalogue, 
RISBEE, D.D., President. 


THE WOMAN’S COLLEGE 
OF BALTIMORE CITY. 


An institution of highest collegiate grade, with 
superior Sotliies for hg and extended instruc 


rough 
tion © 13,1898. Address the president, 
M. Ht OPRING I Ph.D., Baltimore. Ma. 


QGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Removed ladelphia, 
to OGoNn ca no COURIEL teak seat vig Tat CooKE, 
will pores ite, tnt rty-ninth year Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 26. For circulars, apply to PRINCIPALS, Ogontz, 
Montgomery County, Pa. 

Princ; Principals, 


Emeritus 
Miss M. L. NEY, 
Miss H. A, DILLAYE. 


NeW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY Of 


MUSIC, Boston, Mass. 


THE LARGEST and Best uipped in s.. 4 
World —100 Instructors, 2252 students last 
Thorough Instruction in Vocal. and Instru Mu. 
sic, Piano and en ne yea Ve ts, ey: | a 
erature, French. an, ay 
lish Branches nastics, ete, aRiitlow Sto ‘boat 
room with team Heat one. Rigcitic 4 Light. #5 to 
Aa per w week. Fall Term begin For 
lus ated Calendar, giving full infornsiien, address 


E. TouRsEE, Director, Franklin Square, Boston, 


LAKE FOREST 
Univener.© 


SKE FOREST gn 
FERRY COLLEGE a 
FERRY HALL SEMINAT AR 
LAKE FO 
RUSH M ee 
COL. E OF DENTAL St SURGERY, and 
POS’ LORADUATE RSES. 

For <eonseen, San 

Pres. W. C. ROBERTS, Lake Forest, Ill. 


“STAMMERING” 


And all Defeets of anently Cured. 
ves rey eat pleasure.toadd my testimony te 
cienc: your treatment in cases of stanimer- 
ne and to the ° nlmost miraculouseures effected there- 

y son David's cure was effected two ypars ago, 

ana has entirely averted what threatened to be a seri- 
ous Cy ow him through life.” CLIFFORD 
LEWIS (Treas. Mutual Assurance Co.) ,526 WalnutSt., 
Philadel hia. 
For full particulars, address E. S. JOHNSTON, 

Inatitute—iith and Spring Garden Sts., Phila. 


In ordering goods, or in making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher, as well as the 








Miss FRANCES E. ‘BENNETT, 
Miss SyLvia J. EASTMAN, 




















1031 Watnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


advertiser, yea a ag: oy taal 
tisement in The Sunday School Times. : 





DBhe Bunda wahoo! Sime SUERE LORMAN ely OAvertnements thas seg Raeestey, Should, however, an advertisement of @ party uot in go0d standing be inadvertently+ 


Une publisher Will Seiund tp subscribers any money What they lone Lherely, 








